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Cortiss Lamont is too well-known to 
our readers to need any introduction. He 
appears in this issue both as author of an 
article illuminating his position on the 
Soviet Union, and as author of “You 
Might Like Socialism,” recently published 
by Modern Age, Inc., which we review in 
this issue. 


Anna Louise Srronc, veteran journalist 
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NC. Its goals. 
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ity 's Just back from abroad. He was in Mos- 
cow at the time of the breakdown of the 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks and the signing 
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has written his impressions of the progress 
in public health in the USSR since his 
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ion of the World’s Fair. He has also writ- 
ten several books on Soviet art. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Offers Its Readers 


A MUTUAL AID PACT 


E have never in our history received 

so many letters of appreciation from 
our readers as have come in since our last 
issue. We have never received so many 
requests from individuals for extra copies 
to pass on to others. We have, it is true, 
received a few cancellations, a very few, 
from people who have not understood the 
changed world situation and have mis- 
interpreted Soviet actions. But these are 
negligible in comparison with the new 
subscriptions that are coming in. 

We know, therefore, that our readers 
want us and need us. We are faced with 
the gravest responsibility in our history— 
that of interpreting for America the 
policies of the great Soviet nation which 
are having such a decisive influence on 
world events. 

But with a greater need and a greater 
demand for Soviet Russia Today than there 
has ever been before, our very existence is 
seriously threatened. We have just had 
notice that our magazine has been barred 
from Canada. This is a serious loss to the 
readers there who will thus be shut off 
from any authentic news of the USSR. 
And it represents a serious loss to us in 
subscriptions and monthly sales. War time 
conditions and prejudices have affected our 
advertising revenue, mever great, but 
amounting to a steady monthly income we 
cannot well do without. 

So we are suggesting a Mutual Aid Pact 
with our readers, including these two 
points: 

1. We, the editors of Soviet Russia 
Today agree to put all our time and 
strength and whatever abilities we have into 
answering your questions on the war sit- 
uation, clarifying the policies of the Soviet 
Union, contributing to greater understand- 
ing between the peoples of the United 
States and the USSR, and getting out the 
best possible magazine — better than it 
has ever been before. 

2. You, the readers and subscribers of 
Soviet Russia Today, will do your utmost 
to keep the magazine alive, to make it 
possible for jt to reach new readers, by 
answering this appeal with as large a con- 
tribution as you can possibly afford. 

We will do our part, will you do yours? 

The matter is urgent. We feel sure you 
will respond, as you have always responded 
in other emergencies. Won’t you please 


send in the enclosed blank at once? 


To Soviet Russia Today, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 


Enclosed find my contribution of $....... 
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Molotow’s Report to Supreme Soviet 


“Qur country, as a neutral country that is not interested in the spread 
of war, will take every measure to render the war less devastating, 
io weaken it and hasten its termination in the interests of peace” 


Following is the full text of the report on the interna- 
tional situation and the peace policy of the Soviet Union 
delivered on October 31 in Moscow to the Fifth Extraordi- 
nary Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, by 
Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


of the USSR. 


ComrabE DEPUTIES: 

There have been important changes in the international 
situation during the past two months. This applies above 
all to Europe, but also to countries far beyond the confines 
of Europe. In this connection mention must be made of 
three principal circumstances which are of decisive impor- 
tance, 

First, mention should be made of the changes that have 
taken place in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. Since the conclusion of the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact on August 23, an end has been put 
to the abnormal relations that have existed between the 
Soviet Union and Germany for a number of years. 

Instead of the enmity that was fostered in every way 
by certain European powers, we now have a rapprochement 
and the establishment of friendly relations between the 
USSR and Germany. Further improvement of these new 
relations, good relations, found its reflection in the German- 
Soviet treaty on amity and frontier signed in Moscow 
September 28. 

This radical change in relations between the Soviet 
Union and Germany, the two biggest States in Europe, 
was bound to have its effect on the entire international 
situation. Furthermore, events have entirely confirmed the 
estimate of the political significance of the Soviet-German 
rapprochement given at the last session of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Second, mention must be made of such a fact as the 
defeat of Poland in war and the collapse of the Polish 
State. The ruling circles of Poland boasted quite a 
lot about the “stability” of their State and the “might” 
of their army. However, one swift blow to Poland, first 
by the German Army and then by the Red Army, and 
nothing was left of this ugly offspring of the Versailles 
treaty which had existed by oppressing non-Polish nation- 
alities, 

The “traditional policy” of unprincipled manoeuvering 
between Germany and the USSR, and the playing of 
one against the other has proved unsound and has suffered 
complete bankruptcy. 

Third, it must be admitted that the big war that has 
flared up in Europe has caused radical changes in the 
entire international situation. It is a war begun as a war 
between Germany and Poland and turned into a war 
between Germany on the one hand and Britain and France 
on the other. 

The war between Germany and Poland ended quickly 
Owing to the utter bankruptcy of the Polish leaders. As 
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we know, neither the British nor the French guarantees 
were of help to Poland. To this day, in fact, nobody 
knows what these “guarantees” were. 


The Nature of the War 


The war between Germany and the Anglo-French bloc 
is only in its first stage and has not yet been really de- 
veloped. It is nevertheless clear that a war like this was 
bound to cause radical changes in the situation in Europe, 
and not only in Europe. In connection with these impor- 
tant changes in the international situation, certain old 
formulas, which we employed but recently and to which 
many people are so accustomed, are now obviously out of 
date and inapplicable. 

We must be quite clear on this point so as to avoid 
making gross errors in judging the new political situation 
that has developed in Europe. 

We know, for example, that in the past few months 
such concepts as “aggression” and “aggressor” have ac- 
quired a new concrete connotation, a new meaning. It is 
not hard to understand that wé can no longer employ these 
concepts in the sense we did, say, three or four months ago. 

Today, as far as the European great powers are con- 

cerned, Germany is in the position of a State that is 
striving for the earliest termination of the war and for 
peace, while Britain and France, which but yesterday were 
declaiming against aggression, are in favor of continuing 
the war and are opposed to the conclusion of peace. The 
roles, as you see, are changing. 
Efforts of the British and French Governments to justify 
their new position on the grounds of their undertakings 
to Poland are, of course, obviously unsound. Everybody 
realizes that there can be no question of restoring the 
old Poland. 

It is, therefore, absurd to continue the present war under 
the flag of the restoration of the former Polish State. 

» Although the governments of Britain and France under- 
stand this they do not want the war stopped\ and peace 
restored but are seeking new excuses for continuing the 
war with Germany. 

The ruling circles of Britain and France have been 
lately attempting to depict themselves as champions of 
the democratic rights of nations against Hitlerism and the 
British Government has announced that its aim in the 
war with Germany is nothing more nor less than “the 
destruction of Hitlerism.” It amounts to this, that the 
British, and with them the French supporters of the 
war, have declared something in the nature of an “ideo- 
logical” war on Germany, reminiscent of the religious 
wars of olden times. 

In fact, religious wars against heretics and religious 
dissenters were once the fashion. As we know, they led 
to direst results for the masses, to economic ruin and the 
cultural deterioration of nations. | 


These wars could have no other outcome. But they 


. were wars of the Middle Ages. Is it back to the Middle 


Ages, to the days of religious wars, superstition and cul- 
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tural deterioration that the ruling classes of Britain and 
France want to drag us? 

In any case under an “ideological” flag has now been 
started a war of even greater dimensions and fraught with 
even greater danger for the peoples of Europe and the 
whole world. But there is absolutely no justification for 
a war of this kind. One may accept or reject the ideology 
of Hitlerism as well as any other ideological system; that 
is a matter of political views. 

But everybody would understand that an_ ideology 
cannot be destroyed by force, that it cannot be eliminated 
by war. It is, therefore, not only senseless but criminal to 
wage such a war as the war for “the destruction of Hit- 
lerism,” camouflaged as a fight for “democracy.” And, 
indeed, you cannot give the name of a fight for democracy 
to such action as the banning of the Communist party in 
France, arrests of the Communist Deputies in the French 
Parliament, or the curtailing of political liberties in Eng- 
land or the unremitting national oppression in India, etc. 

Is it not clear that the aim of the present war in Europe 
is not what it is proclaimed to be in the official statements 
intended for the public in France and England? That is, 
it is not a fight for democracy but something else of which 
these gentlemen do not speak openly. 

The real cause of the Anglo-French war with Germany 
was not that Britain and France had vowed to restore 
old Poland and not, of course, that they decided to under- 
take a fight for democracy. The ruling circles of Britain 
and France have, of course, other and more actual motives 
for going to war with Germany. These motives do not 
lie in any ideology but in their profoundly material inter- 
ests as mighty colonial powers. 
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Great Britain, with a population of 47,000,000, pos- 
sesses colonies with a population of 480,000,000, The 
colonial empire of France, whose population does not 
exceed 42,000,000, embraces a population of 72,000,000 
in the French colonies. The possession of these colonies 
which makes possible the exploitation of hundreds of 
millions of people, is the foundation of the world sy. 
premacy of Great Britain and France. It is the fear of 
Germany’s claim to these colonial possessions that is at - 
the bottom of the present war of England and France with 
Germany, who has grown substantially stronger lately as 
the result of the collapse of the Versailles treaty. It is the 
fear of losing world supremacy that dictates to the Tuling 
circles of Great Britain and France the policy of foment. 
ing war with Germany. Thus the imperialist character of 
this war is obvious to any one who wants to face realities 
and does not close his eyes to facts. 

One can see from all this who is interested in this war 
which is being waged for world supremacy. Certainly not 
the working class, This war promises nothing to the work. 
ing class but bloody sacrifice and hardships. 

Well, now, judge for yourselves whether the meaning 
of such concepts as “aggression” and “aggressor” has 
changed recently or not. It is not difficult to see that the 
use of these words in their old meaning, that is, the mean- 
ing attached to them before the recent decisive turn in the 
political relations between the Soviet Union and Germany 
and before the outbreak of the great imperialist war in 
Europe, can only create confusion in the people’s minds 
and must inevitably lead to erroneous conclusions. 

To avoid this we must not allow an uncritical attitude 
toward the old concepts, which are no longer applicable in 
the new international situation. That has been the course 
of international affairs in the recent period. 

I shall now pass the changes that have taken place in 
the international position of the Soviet Union itself. Here 
the changes have been no mean ones; but, if we confine 
ourselves to essentials, the following must be admitted, 
namely, that thanks to our consistently pursued peaceful 
foreign policy we have succeeded in considerably strength- 
ening our position and the international weight of the 
Soviet Union. 


Soviet Relations with Germany 


As I have said, our relations with Germany have radi- 
cally improved. Here development has proceeded along 
the line of strengthening our friendly relations, extending 
our practical cooperation and rendering Germany political 
support in her efforts for peace. 

The non-aggression pact concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Germany bound us to maintain neutrality in 
case of Germany participating in war. We have consis- 
tently pursued this course, which was in no wise contfa- 
dicted by the entry of our troops into territory of the 
former Poland, which began September 17. 

It will be sufficient to recall the fact that on that same 
day, September 17, the Soviet Government sent a special 
note to all the States with which it maintains diplomatic 
relations, declaring that the USSR will continue its policy 
of neutrality in its relations with them. 

It is known that our troops entered the territory of 
Poland only after the Polish State had collapsed and 
actually ceased to exist, Naturally, we could not remaif 
neutral toward these facts, since as a result of these events 
we were confronted with urgent problems concerning 
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the security of our State, which had to be considered. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Government could not but 
reckon with the exceptional situation created for our 
brothers in Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia, 
who had been abandoned to their fate as a result of the 
collapse of Poland. 

Subsequent events fully confirmed that the new Soviet- 
German relations are based on the firm foundation of mu- 
tual interests. After Red Army units entered the territory 
of the former Polish State serious questions arose relating 
to the delimitation of the State interests of the USSR 
and Germany. These questions were promptly settled by 
mutual agreement. 

The German-Soviet treaty on amity and the frontier be- 
tween the USSR and Germany, concluded at the end of 
September, has consolidated our relations with the German 
State. Relations between Germany and the other West 
European bourgeois States have in the past two decades 
been determined primarily by Germany’s efforts to break 
the fetters of the Versailles treaty, whose authors were 
Great Britain and France, with the active participation 
of the United States. This, in the long run, led to the 
present war in Europe. 

The relations between the Soviet Union and Germany 
have been based on a different foundation which had no 
interest whatever in perpetuating the post-war Versailles 
system. We have always held that a strong Germany is 
an indispensable condition for a durable peace in Europe. 

It would be ridiculous to think that Germany could be 
“simply put out of commission” and struck off the books. 
The powers that cherish this foolish and dangerous dream 
ignore the deplorable experience of Versailles, do not 
realize Germany’s increased might, and fail to see that any 
attempt at repetition of Versailles in the present state of 
international affairs, which radically differ from that of 
1914, may end in disaster for them. 

We have consistently striven to improve our. relations 
with Germany and have wholeheartedly welcomed similar 
strivings in Germany. Today our relations with the Ger- 
man State are based on our friendly relations, on our 
readiness to support Germany’s efforts for peace and at 
the same time on desire to contribute in every way to the 
development of Soviet-German economic relations to the 
mutual benefit of both States. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that the 
change that has taken place in Soviet-German political 
relations has created favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of Soviet-German economic relations. Recent eco- 
nomic negotiations carried on by the German delegation 
in Moscow and the present negotiations carried on by 
the Soviet economic delegation in Germany are preparing 
a broad basis for the development of trade between the 
Soviet Union and Germany. 


Liberation of Western Ukraine and Byelo-Russia 


Permit me, now, to dwell on events directly connected 
with the entry of our troops into the territory of the 
former Polish State. There is no need for me to describe 
the course of these events. They have been reported in 
detail in our press and you, Comrade Deputies, are well 
acquainted with the facts. 

I shall only dwell on what is most essential. There is 
no need to prove that at the moment when the Polish 
State was in a state of complete collapse our government 
was obliged to extend a helping hand to our brother Ukrain- 
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ians and Byelo-Russians inhabiting the territory of West- 
ern Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia. 
That is what it did. When the Red Army marched 


amto these regions it was greeted with the general sympathy 


of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian population who 
welcomed our troops as liberators from the yoke of the 
gentry, from the yoke of the Polish landlords and capi- 
talists. 

As the Red Army advanced through these districts there 
were serious encounters in some places between our troops 
and Polish troops and consequently there were casualties. 
These casualties were as follows: 

On the Byelo-Russian front, counting both commanders 
and rank and file of the Red Army, there were 246 
killed and 503 wounded, or a total of 749. 

On the Ukrainian front there were 491 commanders 
and rank and file killed and 1,359 wounded or a total 
of 1,850. 

Thus the total casualties of the Red Army on the 
territory of Western Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine 
were 737 killed and 1,862 wounded, or a total of 2,599. 

As for our trophies in Poland, they consisted of more 
than 900 guns, more than 10,000 machine-guns, more than 
300,000 rifles, more than 150,000,000 rifle cartridges, more 
than 1,000,000 artillery shells, about 300 airplanes, etc. 

The territory that has passed to the USSR is equal in 
area to a large European state. Thus the area of Western 
Byelo-Russia is 108,000 square kilometers and its popu- 
lation is 4,800,000. The area of Western Ukraine is 
88,000 square kilometers and its population 8,000,000. 


" Hence together the territory of Western Ukraine and 


Western Byelo-Russia that has passed to us has an area 
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of 196,000 square kilometers and a population of about 
13,000,000 of whom more than 7,000,000 are Ukrainians, 
and more than 3,000,000 Byelo-Russians, more than 
1,000,000 Poles and more than 1,000,000 Jews. 

The political significance of these events can scarcely 
be overrated. All the reports from Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia show the population greeted their 
liberation from the yoke of the gentry with indescribable 
enthusiasm and rapturously hailed this great new victory 
of the Soviet system. 

The recent elections to the National Assemblies of 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia, conducted 
for the first time in the history of those territories on a 
basis of universal direct equal suffrage and secret ballot, 
have shown that at least nine-tenths of the population of 
these regions have long been ready to rejoin the Soviet 
Union. The decisions of the National Assemblies in Lvov 
and Byelostok, with which we are all now familiar, testify 
to the complete unanimity of the people’s representatives 
on political questions. 


Relations with the Baltic Countries 


I shall now pass on to our relations with the Baltic coun- 
tries. As you know, important changes have taken place 
in this sphere as well. 

The relations of the Soviet Union with Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania are based on peace treaties concluded with 
the respective countries in 1920, By these treaties Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania became independent States, and ever 
since then the Soviet Union has invariably pursued a 
friendly policy toward these newly created small States. 

This was the reflection of a radical difference between 
the policy of the Soviet Government and the policy of 
Tsarist Russia, which brutally oppressed the small nations, 
denied them every opportunity of independent national 
and political development and left them with the most 
painful memories of it. 

It must be admitted that the experience of the past two 
decades of the development of Soviet-Esthonian, Soviet- 
Latvian and Soviet-Lithuanian friendly relations created 
favorable conditions for the further consolidation of po- 
litical and all other relations between the USSR and its 
Baltic neighbors. This has been revealed, too, in the recent 
diplomatic negotiations with representatives of Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania and in treaties that were signed in 
Moscow as a result of these negotiations. 

As you know, the Soviet Union has concluded pacts of 
mutual assistance with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania that 
are of major political significance. The principles under- 
lying all these pacts are identical. They are based on 


mutual assistance between the Soviet Union, on the one 
hand, and Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, on the other 
and they include military assistance in case any of these 
countries are attacked, 

In view of the special geographic position of these coun. 
tries, which are, in a way, approaches to the USSR, par- 
ticularly from the Baltic, these pacts allow the Sovie 
Union to maintain naval bases and airfields in specified 
parts of Esthonia and Latvia and, in the case of Lithuania, 
the pact provides for defense of Lithuanian borders jointly 
with the Soviet Union. 

The creation of these Soviet naval bases and airfields on 
territory of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and the sta- 
tioning of a certain number of Red Army units to protect 
these bases and airfields, insure reliable defense bases not 
only for the Soviet Union but also for the Baltic States 
themselves and thereby contribute to the preservation of 
peace, which is to the interest of our peoples, 

Our recent diplomatic negotiations with Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania have shown that we have sufficient conf- 
dence in each other and the proper understanding of the 
necessity of adopting these measures of military defense in 
the interests both of the Soviet Union and of these States 
themselves. The negotiations have fully revealed the anyi- 
ety of the parties concerned to preserve peace and safeguard 
the security of our peoples who are engaged in peaceful 
labor. 

It was all this that insured a successful completion of 
the negotiations and the conclusion of the pacts of mutual 
assistance which are of great historical importance. 

The special character of these mutual assistance pacts 
in no way implies any interference by the Soviet Union in 
the affairs of Esthonia, Latvia, or Lithuania, as some for 
eign newspapers are trying to make out. On the contrary, 
all these pacts of mutual assistance strictly stipulate the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the signatory States and 
the principle of non-interference in each other’s affairs. 

These pacts are based on mutual respect for the political, 
social and economic structure of the contracting parties, and 
are designed to strengthen the basis for peaceful, neighborly 
cooperation between our peoples. We stand for the scru- 
pulous and punctilious observance of pacts on a basis of 
complete reciprocity, and we declare that all nonsense about 
sovietizing the Baltic countries is only to the interest of our 
common enemies and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs, In 
view of the improvement in our political relations with 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, the Soviet Union has gone 
a long way to meet the economic needs of these States and 
has accordingly concluded trade agreements with them. 

(Continued on page 47) 


Ukrainian collective farmers dancing before their Pavilion at the Moscow Agricultural Fair 
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he sta- The Socialist Order and World Peace 

ep N November 7th, twenty-two years ago, the workers 

ries of Russia took power. The day after the Revolu- 

on tion, speaking before the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, their great leader Lenin said simply: 

Latvia “Comrades, we shall now proceed to construct the So- 

conf. cialist order.” 

of the That same day the new government, as its first official 

may act, issued to the world its famous proclamation on peace. 

States Written by Lenin, it opened with the words: 

pa “The workers’ and peasants government . . . calls 

ruard upon all the belligerent peoples and their governments to 

nd start immediate negotiations for a just and democratic 
peace. 

oo i The building of socialism and world peace—these were 

uted the two shining goals of the Revolution which brought 
hope to the suffering peoples of the world in 1917. These 

cai are the guiding principles of Soviet policy which have been 

se followed unwaveringly in the years between, 

. ba The first has been achieved. A socialist society has been 

nist established on the sixth of the earth’s surface where the 

the people’s will prevails. There the land and its fruits, the 

a factories and their products, belong to the working people 


themselves, and on this foundation the human race is being 
tical raised to a new and higher type of civilization. 
Under a planned system of production, material goods 


ts are being multiplied to the point where there will soon be 
pi: comfort and abundance for all. Under a free and univer- 
is of sal system of education, a whole population is afforded lim- 
rit itless opportunities for intellectual growth. Every citizen 
pie may be trained for whatever work he wants to do, and 

In everyone may apply his training in his chosen field. Phys- 
with ical labor has acquired new dignity, mental labor new 
a horizons, Scientific thought and activity, unfettered by 
oa economic limitations, leap forward to discover new 
oa ways of enriching life. The best culture of the past is 





cherished and made the possession of the whole people. 
The deepest aspirations of many different nationalities are 
finding expression in a new and vital folk art. Exploita- 
tion of man by man, inequalities between human beings, 
race hatreds and discriminations, have been wiped out in 
law and in fact, and a true brotherhood of man has been 
established in the multi-national land of socialism. 

These things were in Lenin’s mind when he spoke of 
building the socialist order. These things have been car- 
tied to glorious fulfillment under Stalin, the great leader 
who followed Lenin, and whose every thought and action 
are equally devoted to the great goals of building socialism 
and securing world peace. 
| Socialism has been achieved. The struggle for world 
_ peace goes on. The two are inseparable, and the strength 
and Stability of the socialist society of the Soviet Union 
shines out of the darkness of the war-torn world today, a 




















bright beacon that shows the way to eliminate forever 
those bestial ways of death and destruction by which men 
still strive to:solve their problems. 

Socialism has been achieved in the Soviet Union because 
there the people have their way, because there a true de- 
mocracy exists in which men and women create and con- 


trol their own conditions of life. Peace has not been 
achieved in the world because in other countries the com- 
mon people have really no control over the things that 
concern them most, neither over their jobs, nor over life 
itself, if their governments want war. 

From that day twenty-two years ago when Lenin called 
for immediate world peace on terms “equally just for all 
peoples” to this, the Soviet Union has never ceased to strug- 
gle for peace. Through repeated plans for full, or failing 
that, partial disarmament, through non-aggression pacts 
with all its neighbors, through the League of Nations, 
through putting into effect the Kellogg Pact in her own 
relations, through support everywhere and always to vic- 
tims of aggression and to peoples striving for independence, 
through a series of proposals for collective security and 
for international conferences to bring about a peaceful solu- 
tion of disputes, the Soviet Union has sought to lessen the 
danger of war. 

The Soviet Union has insisted on maintaining peaceful 
relations with the world in spite of intervention, blockade, 
never-ceasing attempts to destroy Soviet power and con- 
stant provocations from many quarters. The advent of 
the Revolution was the signal for the formation of a 
world army against the workers’ republic. That army was 
made up of the reactionary forces in every country who 
saw their class interests threatened, their power of ex- 
ploiting others weakened, by the very existence of a socialist 
state. It has fought to destroy the Soviet Union with 
every weapon in its power, direct and indirect. It has 
failed because its own internal divisions have prevented a 
united attack, because the inherent powers of growth and 
progress in the Soviet Union have strengthened it continu- 
ously as its opponents have grown weaker, because the So- 
viet Union was able to root out the traitors who sought 
to destroy it from. within, so that it faces the world today 
a united and impregnable nation. 

The battle against the Soviet Union has been waged 
now in one sphere, now in another, now with one group 
in the forefront, now another. In the vanguard of the 
struggle has been the British empire with its millions of 
oppressed peoples to whom, most of all, the Soviet Union 
with its many nationalities has become a symbol and a 
promise. Not wishing to weaken the British empire, the 
British conservatives and their allies in France and else- 
where have constantly sought to instigate others to do their 
work of destruction. Failing to do this through the White 
armies, through counter-revolutionary elements within, 
through innumerable attempts at dismemberment, they 
placed their hopes on Germany. Having spent all their re- 
sources to weaken Germany in the first world war, they 
set about restoring its power as a weapon against Bol- 
shevism. It was for this purpose-that Germany was per- 
mitted to rearm and tear up one clause of the Versailles 
treaty after another. It was for this that fascism was nur- 
tured and encouraged. It was for this that Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Albania 
were sacrificed, for this the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis was 


- brought into being, and the black plague of fascist aggres- 


sion permitted to spread from one country to another. 
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Stupidly, blindly, one section of the world after another 
was sucked into the whirlpool of senseless war and de- 
struction, All this was encouraged by British and French 
imperialism in the hope of directing the final blow of the 
fattened axis powers against the Soviet Union. 

Boldly and steadily the Soviet Union has pursued its 
course through all these hostile efforts. Knowing always 
that these policies were not those of the masses of the 
people, the Soviet Union has at each turn sought to main- 
tain peaceful relations with any power or group of powers 
endowed at that particular moment of history with the 
greatest capacities for keeping the peace, and willing to 
maintain peaceful relations with the USSR on a basis of 
reciprocity. At the period when the fascist states repre- 
sented the greatest danger, the Soviet Union sought every 
means to block their aggression by cooperation with the 
so-called democracies, hoping against hope that the people 
of these countries would find a way to impress their will 
for a real peace front on their governments. When the 
dilatory, light-minded attitude of the Allied mission finally 
showed the futility of these hopes, the Soviet Government 
took the only other course possible, and concluded a non- 
aggression pact with Germany, made possible by Germany’s 
changed attitude toward the USSR. 

This act dealt a decisive blow to the threatening com- 
bination of fascist powers, which ceased from that moment 
to exist. Britain and France plunged headlong into an 
imperialist war to crush the Frankenstein they had them- 
selves created, to find new means of carrying out old poli- 
cies—a senseless war, which their people do not want. 
Unable to force Germany to carry out their aggressive 
aims against the USSR, they are now openly assuming the 
role of aggressors themselves and at the same time striving 
to build up new anti-Soviet combinations. 

In the midst of the second imperialist slaughter, strictly 
maintaining its dwn neutrality, the Soviet Union again, as 
in the first world war, calls upon the warring nations to 
make peace. 

In the liberation of Western Ukraine and Western Bye- 
lo-Russia, the Soviet Union has made a tremendous: advance 
in both the building of socialism and world peace. By 
the occupation of these areas one of the main dangers to 
peace has been eliminated. And by the incorporation of 
these sections into the Soviet Union, which is officially tak- 
ing place as we go to press, the building of socialism has 
been extended to over 13,000,000 people. The people of 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia voted over- 
whelmingly for the establishment of a Soviet system on 
their territory, and requested to be made a part of the 
great Soviet Union. 

The extension of the area of socialism on the twenty- 
second birthday of the Revolution, the opening of a new, 
free life to these millions of formerly oppressed people, is a 
glorious way of celebrating that great anniversary. 

On March 18th, at the Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Stalin made a masterly 
analysis of the world situation and of Soviet foreign policy. 


He said: 


1—We stand for peace and for the strengthening of busi- 


ness-like relations with all countries. This is our position 
and we will adhere to it as long as these countries maintain 
identical relations with the Soviet Union, as long as they 
make no attempt to violate our country’s interests. 

2—We stand for peaceful, close and neighborly relations 
with all neighboring countries which have a common frontier 
with the USSR. This is our position and we shall adhere 
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to it as long as these countries maintain identical relations 
with the Soviet Union, as long as they make no attempt to 
trespass directly or indirectly on the integrity and security of 
the frontiers of the Soviet state. 

3—We stand for the rendering of support to nations which 
have fallen prey to aggression and are fighting for the inde. 
pendence of their countries, 

4—We are not afraid of threats from the aggressors and 
we are ready to retaliate with two blows for one against jn. 
stigators of war who’ attempt to infringe on the integrity of 
Soviet borders. 

Read these words carefully, read the whole speech of 
which they are a part again, and every act of the Soviet 
Union is clear and understandable. Read, too, the speech 
made by Molotov which we publish in this issue, and you 
will understand the practical application of Soviet policy, 
the great contribution of the Soviet Union to humanity 
in its successful building of socialism and its ceaseless 
struggle for peace. 


Security in the Baltic 

MIDST the alarums and dangers that are sounding 

throughout Europe, and the attempts by the warring 
imperialist powers to find new allies for their predatory 
aims and draw one country after another into the orbit of 
war, prolonging its agonies unendurably, the USSR hay 
gone calmly and efficiently about its business of securing its 
own borders and the approaches to them, and extending 
the area of peace. 

In a series of brilliant and far-sighted moves the Soviet 
Union is building an impregnable wall against any possi- 
bility of attack by way of the Baltic States, without in any 
way infringing the independence of the states involved. 
It has, on the contrary, guaranteed these countries against 
ever again being made objects of plunder by the great 
powers as they have been in the past, and against the ever- 
present threat of being laid waste by the armies of any 
nation that might decide to turn them into battle grounds 
in an attempt to destroy the Soviet Union. It has opened 
up to their people possibilities of economic and cultural 
development denied them in their former state of vassalage. 
That very cordon sanitaire set up to prevent socialism from 
infecting the rest of Europe, to serve as a spring-board for 
attacks on the workers’ republic, is now turned against the 
aims of the war-makers themselves, Today the Baltic 
States form a cordon sanitaire facing west instead of east, 
to hold back the flames of war from their own peoples as 
well as from the borders of the Soviet Union. The people 
of these states, released from the great burden of fear and 
horror that weighs down such large sections of Europe to 
day, are grateful to the land of socialism for the peace its 
policies have secured to them. 

The little states of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were 
carved out of the former Russian Empire after the war. 
Under the infamous terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, 
these provinces went to Germany, which then occupied 
most of their territory. The Versailles Treaty annulled 
Brest-Litovsk, but the Allies permitted German occupation 
to continue in order to prevent the westward spread of 
Bolshevism. The Allies knew that they could no longer 
depend on their own war-weary armies to fight the Bol- 
sheviks. Instead, they counted on financing and supply- 
ing White armies to do the job for them, operating from 
the border states, as in the case of Esthonia, which served 
as the base for Yudenich in his attempt on Leningrad. 
There followed several years of unsettled conditions in 
these small states, during which French and British money 
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and arms enabled counter-revolutionary elements to prevail 
over attempts to establish Soviet power. ‘The German and 
Polish armies and the British navy all did their part in 





— establishing bourgeois regimes and preventing the work- 
ets from getting control, 
8 and These sections had of course known bitter exploitation 
st ine under the Tsar, but their economy was closely bound up 
de: with that of Russia. ‘True to her policy of national self- 
ch of determination, however, the young Soviet Republic did not 
soviet make the slightest attempt to impose a Soviet regime on 
peech these states from the outside, once attempts to establish it 
1 you from within had failed. When stable bourgeois govern- 
olicy ments were established, the Soviet Government quickly ex- 
anity tended recognition to them. In 1920 peace treaties were 
seless concluded with all the Baltic states, which greatly facili- 
tated their independence. Neighborly relations with the 
Baltic states were strengthened by a series of non-aggres- 
sion pacts—with Lithuania in 1926, with Esthonia and 
ding Latvia in 1932. 
ring Soviet moves to maintain peaceful, neighborly relations 
atory in the Baltic have been constantly thwarted by counter 
it of moves of the Western powers who supported reactionary 
has cliques within these countries for their own predatory pur- 
g its poses. Ever since the Polish-Soviet war of 1920, Poland 
ding has made persistent attempts to set up a Baltic bloc ex- 
cluding Soviet influence, and separating the Ukraine from 
oviet the USSR. Britain has made repeated attempts to estab- 
Ossi- lish naval bases in the Baltic. The proposed fortification 
any of the Aland Islands was obviously preparation for anti- 
ved. Soviet adventures. In recent years Nazi penetration into 
Ainst the Baltic states has been encouraged in pursuit of Cham- 
reat berlain’s policy of turning Nazi aggression against the 
ver- Soviet Union, 
any A look at the map is sufficient to show that all attempts 
nds by other powers to set up military and naval bases in the 
ned Baltic area could only have aggressive aims, leading to 
ural the enslavement of the small Baltic states, and the bottling 
age, up of the Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Finland. The estab- 
rom lishment of bases in the Baltic by the Soviet Union, on the 
for other hand, is equally obviously essential for its own na- 
the tional defense and economic requirements, since its ship- 
tic ping requires ice-free ports. The strengthening of the 
ast, strategic position of the Soviet Union is the surest guaran- 
a tee of. the vital interests of the Baltic states as well. 
“0 The Mutual Aid Pacts 
a ECURITY for itself in the Baltic and for the Baltic 
he states themselves, against both direct and indirect ag- 
gression, was sought by the Soviet Union in its negotiations 
oa last summer with England and France. The refusal to 
bi consider this justifiable request was, along with the re- 
“I fusal of Poland to accept Soviet military aid, one of 
ad the surest proofs of what Molotov characterized as the 
led light minded” attitude of the Allied mission toward the 
‘ofl negotiations. The conclusion of the Soviet-German non- 
of aggression pact, defeating the plans to embroil the USSR 
vet and Germany in war with each other, and releasing the 
ol. Baltic states from their role in this plot, opened the way 
ly- for the Soviet Union to deal directly with these countries. 
a The Government of Esthonia was the first to grasp the 
BE implications of the new situation with relation to its own 
d. security, and in concluding a mutual aid pact with the 
1 USSR pointed the way to the other Baltic States.* 





The Baltic Sea reaches into Eastern Europe with two 


_ 


"See pages 42-43 for documentary material. 
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arms, the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Riga, and the 
tiny land they encircle is Esthonia, to which the strategic- 
ally located Moonsund archipelago, guarding the entrance 
to these gulfs, belongs. The leasing of the Oesel and Da- 
goe Islands of the archipelago makes it possible for the 
USSR to defend both the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf 
of Riga, and to operate freely in the Baltic against any 
aggressor or violator of the peace. Both islands have good 


harbors, and flat surfaces convenient for air fields. The 


use of the Esthonian city Baltic Port as a naval base has 
the utmost importance to the USSR, since it is a warm 
water port, while Kronstadt and Leningrad are icelocked 
a large part of the year. 

Esthonia today is largely an agricultural country, since 
the shipbuilding and other industries once built up by 
Russia have languished in recent years. The trade agree- 
ment with the USSR that accompanies the mutual aid 
agreement gives promise of new industrial growth. Under 
its terms, trade turnover with the Soviet Union will amount 
to 39,000,000 kronen a year, as against 9,600,000 in 
1938. President Konstantin Paets broadcast to his coun- 
try, after the pact was signed, a message saying that “The 
new mutual aid pact with Russia nas spared our nation a 
hopeless struggle and assured the maintenance of com- 
plete political independence.” ‘The entrance of Red Army 
troops to be quartered in Baltic Port was carried out with 
great cordiality on both sides, and was made the occasion 
for a strong demonstration of friendship by the Esthonians, 

The Soviet-Latvian Mutual Aid Treaty consolidates 
still further the new era of security in the Baltic inaugu- 
rated by the Soviet-Esthonian pact. The right granted to 
the Soviet Union to build naval bases at Libau and Win- 
dau, a number of airdromes and shore fortifications, 
strengthens the Soviet Union through providing strong 
defenses for the entrance to the Gulf of Riga, and brings 
weakly defended Latvia under the mighty military pro- 
tection of the USSR. In the official joint communiqué 
announcing the conclusion of the pact, special emphasis 
was laid on the mutual undertaking that each country 
will scrupulously respect the governmental, social and eco- 
nomic structure of the other. Latvia, too, can now look 
forward to an industrial revival, and the lie factories of 
Riga which for so many years have worked overtime fab- 
ricating slanders about the USSR, will no doubt be aban- 
doned as unprofitable enterprises. 

Relations between Lithuania and the Soviet Union have 
been closer than in the case of the other Baltic States. 
By the treaty of 1920 Soviet Russia recognized Lithuanian 
sovereignty over Vilna, and continued to do so even after 
it was seized by the Poles a short time later. The Soviet 
Union has consistently given Lithuania its protection 
against the Poles, and warned Poland sharply against in- 
vading Lithuania at the time of the Czechoslovakian crisis. 
The establishment of a joint frontier between the Soviet 
Union and Lithuania by the entrance of the Red Army in- 
to Western Byelo-Russia has meant a further consolidation 
of their friendly relations. The mutual aid pact not only 
provides military and air bases for the Soviet Union in 
Lithuania, and Soviet military aid for the latter, but it re- 
turns to Lithuania its ancient capital of Vilna and the Vil- 
na region, which were taken under protection by the Red 
Army after the Polish debacle. As we write, the bells of 
Vilna are ringing in joyous celebration of the taking over 


“of the city by the Lithuanians. 


By these mutual aid treaties defending its own frontiers, 
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guaranteeing the independence and security of these small 
nations, the USSR has again demonstrated the wisdom of 
its foreign policy which seeks to eliminate all possible 
sources of friction between neighboring nations, which is 
ever concerned with the vital interests of the people in- 
volved, and which steadfastly pursues the aim of peace. 


In the Far East 


HE Japanese War Office itself has at last been forced 

to make the humiliating admission of the rout of its 
armies in last summer’s undeclared war against Outer 
Mongolia. “Late in August,” declares the official War 
Office spokesman, “‘a large combined Soviet-Mongol force, 
armed with superior artillery and mechanized units, 
launched an offensive that developed into a big disastrous 
battle. . . . Japanese casualties totaled 18,000 killed.” It 
was this disastrous defeat which forced the Japanese to ac- 
cept an armistice and to submit the determination of the 
Outer Mongolian border to a mixed commission whose find- 
ings, we may be confident, will not yield an inch of Outer 
Mongolian territory to Manchukuo. 

Reactionary commentators in this country, eager to see 
the Soviet Union involved in a long war in the East, shed 
crocodile tears over the fate which they saw for China as 
a result of Soviet “betrayal” through this armistice. They 
predicted that Soviet assistance to the Chinese would 
cease and that Japanese troops and arms, released from duty 
on the Outer Mongolian border, would soon compel 
Chiang Kai-Shek to abandon his war of resistance. 

Happily, the Chinese did not see the matter in this 
light. They drew quite different conclusions from the de- 
feat of the Japanese forces in the north, from the official 
admission of that defeat by the Japanese War Office and 
from the growing signs of demoralization and confusion 
within the Japanese government. Within the last month 
they have not only crushed a long heralded Japanese 
offensive against Changsha, but, taking the initiative, suc- 
cessfully carried their own attack into territory which has 
been held by Japan for almost a year. They have made 
gains on other fronts as well, conducted a destructive air 
raid against a Japanese air base, and attacked the city of 
Hangchow, only ninety miles west of Shanghai, destroying 
the power plant and munitions dump before: withdrawing. 
These military victories have had important political re- 
percussions by spiking the Japanese plan to establish the 
traitor Wang Ching-wei at the head of a puppet central 
government which could pretend to be the legal govern- 
ment of all China. ; 

In the Far East, the Soviet Union has not only faith- 
fully performed its obligation under the mutual assistance 
treaty with Outer Mongolia, but continues in China stead- 
fastly to pursue the policy reiterated by Stalin last March: 
“Support to nations which have fallen prey to aggression 
and are fighting for the independence of their countries.” 


The City of Flint Episode 


T is most unfortunate that the press has manufactured 

an incident out of the disposition by the Soviet Union of 
the American freighter, City of Flint. Although all of 
the details of the case are not yet known, the main facts 
are simple and clear enough. The vessel was seized on 
the high seas by the Germans who charged that she was 
carrying contraband, put a prize crew aboard, and brought 
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her into the Soviet port of Murmansk. The circumstances 
under which she was admitted to the port are summarized 
by Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs Potemkin jn a 
statement made to American Ambassador Steinhardt: 
“The City of Flint had come into the port of My}. 
mansk in charge of a German prize crew without 
previous knowledge on the part of the Soviet Gover. 
ment and through no act on its part. The reason ascribed 
by the prize crew for the entry was damaged machinery 
making the ship unseaworthy.” 

The presence of this captured American ship in one of 
its ports created a delicate problem for the Soviet Govern. 
ment which jealously guards her status as a neutral nation, 
The problem was made more difficult by the fact tha 
Germany and the United States hold different interpreta. 
tions of the international law applicable to the case, Ger. 
many, along with most other nations, adheres to the Hague 
convention of 1907 which provides that a neutral nation 
may give port to a captured vessel and hold her until , 
prize court of the state which captured her determines how 
she shall be disposed of. The United States, however, does 
not recognize this provision of the Hague convention, but 
holds that a neutral may harbor a prize ship only if it is 
not in condition to continue at sea, and then only until 
such time as it has again been made seaworthy. 

Faced with the conflicting claims of Germany and the 
United States to the vessel, the Soviet Union acted in the 
only way which was consistent with her position as a neutral, 
She first interned the German prize crew, while looking 
into the facts of the matter. The American crew, safe and 
well, remained aboard the vessel. After studying the mat- 
ter, the Soviet Union acted in accordance with the Amer:- 
can theory of international law. As soon as the Soviet 
authorities at Murmansk determined that the ship was 
seaworthy (four days after her arrival) they required her 
to put ‘to sea in the same condition as at the time of her 
entry—i.e., in charge of the German prize crew, with the 
American crew aboard and her cargo intact. 

On the facts it is clear that the Soviet Union. not only 
faithfully adhered to her obligations as a neutral, but 
when faced with conflicting and equally valid contentions, 
under international law, proceeded in accordance with the 
American rather than the German theory. Thus the in- 
timations in the American press that the Soviet Union 
acted in disregard of the rights of the United States are 
entirely baseless. 





Soviet Lullaby 


Sleep, my child. Mother watches. 

Father watches, but far away, Father is not here. 

He wears a red star, he makes a wall with his comrades, 
Sleep my child. Mother watches. 

Father hears the howling of the wolves. He does not sleep. 
Sleep is for you. Mother watches. 

Many sleep while we watch. 

For all the children the workers watch. 

Sleep,emy child. Mother watches. 

Your brothers on the border 

Walk up and down. They keep this peace. 

Mother watches. The Soviet children dream. 

Sleep the night through. Sleep, my child. 


GENEVIEVE ‘TAGGARD 
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The Month in Soviet Foreign Policy 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 


“A month in which Soviet diplomacy has scored major triumphs— 
and above all has successfully avoided being drawn into war” 


HE month between September 

17th and October 18th, 1939, may 
go down in history as one of the most 
fateful in the history of Soviet foreign 
policy. On the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, Molotov announced that “a situ- 
ation has been created in Poland which 
demands especial care on the part of 
the Soviet Government in regard to 
the security of its country.” Following 
this statement the Soviet Red Army 
crossed into what had been Polish 
Ukraine and Polish White Russia. 
The Polish Government had fled to 
Rumania, and the Soviet Union felt 
that it was necessary to occupy the 
areas inhabited by Russians and Ukrain- 
ians to protect them against either 
anarchy or seizure by Germany. The 
Soviet occupation moved swiftly with 
practically no bloodshed. Reports from 
many sectors of the occupied regions 
indicate that there was not only no 
opposition from the civilian population 
—which is not surprising, considering 
that about 95 per cent are Russian, 
Ukrainian, or Jewish—but that the 
Polish army fraternized with the Soviet 
troops, exchanging cigarettes and show- 
ing other evidences of friendship. Such 
opposition as developed seems to have 
come primarily from Polish landlords, 
army officers, and the clergy. 

In agreement with Germany, incor- 
porated in the Soviet-German declara- 
tion of September 29th, Soviet occu- 
pation followed ethnological lines very 
closely—approximating the Curzon line 
of 1920, Most of the territory lost to 
the Poles in the Polish-Soviet war of 
1919-1920 was recovered. Among the 
reoccupied cities were Lwvov, Brest- 
Litovsk, Pinsk, and Vilna. The im- 
portant city of Vilna was later restored 
to Lithuania under a special agreement 
with the latter country. In the South, 
the Soviets occupied the Polish-Ukrain- 
lan territories that had formerly be- 
longed to Austria as well as those sec- 
tions that had previously belonged to 
Tsarist Russia. This meant that Soviet 
troops took over the whole of the for- 
mer Polish-Rumanian border as well 
as the larger part of the former Polish- 
Hungarian frontier. This action, 
whether by accident or intent, cut Ger- 
many off from Rumania and put Soviet 
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troops on the former border of Czecho- 
slovakia. . 

The effect of this development on 
neighboring countries was electric. 
Moscow became, almost overnight, the 
diplomatic center of Europe. Yugo- 
slavia, which had never recognized the 
Soviet Government, hastened to extend 
recognition. Hungary quickly followed 
suit. Rumania rushed a new ambassador 
to Moscow. Bulgaria took immediate 
steps to improve its diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The Esthonian 
Foreign Minister was first of a series of 
statesmen to speed to Moscow for nego- 
tiations. He concluded a mutual as- 
sistance pact with the Soviets in which 
Esthonia granted important naval bases 
on the islands of Oesel and Dagoe in 
return for commercial and military aid. 
This agreement has been interpreted in 
some quarters as reducing Esthonia to 
the status of a protectorate. But the 
Esthonians themselves have hotly re- 
pudiated this charge. It is significant 
in this connection that the new Esthon- 
ian Government which has been formed 
since the conclusion of the agreement 
is distinctly conservative in character— 
a development which would be impos- 
sible if the Soviets had actually inter- 
fered in Esthonian affairs. A somewhat 
similar arrangement was concluded 
with Latvia on October 5th which 
gave ithe Soviets use of naval bases at 
Libau and Windau. On October 10th 
Lithuania also concluded a mutual as- 
sistance pact and general treaty under 
‘which the Soviets restored Lithuania’s 
ancient capital, Vilna—together with 
surrounding territory—in return for 
military bases and the right to ‘fortify 
Lithuania’s western frontier. Negoti- 
ations are at present under way with 
Finland by means of which the Soviets 
hope to obtain the right to fortify 
several small islands in the: Leningrad 
harbor which are Finnish territory. 

All of these steps become intelligible 
only if they are interpreted as defense 
measures against a possible future in- 
vasion, or the attempt on the part of 
any great power or combination of 
powers to use the Baltic states as a 
springboard for an attack on the USSR. 
Mr. Chamberlain admitted before the 
House of Commons on October 26, 


that the occupation of Eastern Poland 
was a necessary defense measure. 
The Soviet position in the Baltic was 
highly vulnerable. Leningrad lies at 
the extreme end of a narrow neck, the 
approaches of which have been con- 
trolled by Latvia, Esthonia, and Fin- 
land. Fortification of the Lithuanian 
and new Soviet frontiers west of Brest- 
Litovsk give the Soviets a line far 
enough away from Leningrad, Kiev, 
and Moscow to make possible a real 
defense against possible future attack. 
The evacuation of the German popu- 
lation of the Baltic states was an ad- 
mission of German defeat in that area. 
The sealing of the Rumanian border 
averts the danger, temporarily at least, 
of an attack through Rumania. 

At the same time the Soviet Union 
has done its best to minimize the danger 
of war by maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with both Germany and Great 
Britain. Von Ribbentrop visited Mos- 
cow for a second time on September 
27-29. Following his visit a joint decla- 
ration was issued in which both coun- 
tries voiced their opinion “that it would 
be in the interest of all nations to bring 
an ond to the state of war existing be- 
tween Germany on one side and Eng- 
land and France on the other.” It was 
agreed also that the two countries “will 
consult each other as to necessary meas- 
ures in the event the war was not 
ended.” So far no such further con- 
sultation has taken place despite fre- 
quent hints in Berlin that further 
negotiations were about to commence. 
While maintaining close diplomatic 
relations with Germany, the Soviets 
concluded a trade agreement with 
Great Britain on October 11th under 
which British tin and rubber will be 
exchanged for Soviet lumber. 

During this period of intense diplo- 
matic activity, somewhat extended ne- 
gotiations were carried on in Moscow 
by the Turkish Foreign Minister 
for a mutual assistance pact between 
Turkey and the Soviet Union. Unlike 
the other negotiations, these yielded no 
apparent results, though the Foreign 
Minister’s departure from Moscow oc- 
curred under the most friendly of cir- 
cumstances, The signing of an Anglo- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Red Army enters Poland—Above: Peasants from a village of Western Byelo-Russia come out to greet their 
liberators. Below: The peaceful occupation by Red troops of Vilna, later returned by treaty to Lithuania 





NEWS OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


By THEODORE BAYER 


“Some impressions of Moscow in the days before and 
after the non-aggression pact was signed with Germany 


BRING to our readers greetings 
from the people of the Soviet 
Union, the ordinary people, men and 
women in the streets, in the factories, 
in the offices, from the people of every- 
| day life. It seems to me that not 
enough, far too little, is being said 
about them now. I am sure we all 
agree that while the accumulated ex- 
perience and the wisdom of Soviet 
leaders is immense, their power to 
" influence world affairs comes from the 
’ achievements of their people who strug- 
4 gle for Soviet Socialism. They are 
| the main actors of the present great 
drama. 
_ At the risk of indulging perhaps a 
| little in things that may be distinctly 
» secondary in your minds at the present 
moment, because we are all thinking 
of the world situation as such, none 
the less I want to say a few words 
about my impressions of the Soviet 
Union. I believed that I knew Moscow 
well, having lived there for some time, 
but I must confess that this summer 
there were many times when I lost 
my way. Large spacious squares, where 
not so long ago medieval hovels ob- 
structed traffic, have changed the out- 
ward appearance of the city beyond 
recognition. ‘This transformation has 
occurred not only in the center of the 
city but in the outlying districts and 
in the suburbs. Old friends whom I 
located in new quarters told me how 
they and thousands of others were and 
are continuing to be simply blasted out 
of their dwellings! The procedure is 
_ as follows: 
_ Instead of calling in house wreckers 
| to demolish a single condemned build- 
_ ing, the city authorities do it wholesale. 
_ They rope off a whole square block of 
_ old buildings and in the middle of the 
| night dynamite it. Then hundreds of 
workers proceed to clear the ground 
for a new modern settlement of apart- 
nt houses, Every section of Moscow 
Presents the sight of new settlements 
and construction and piles of débris of 
tecently dynamited buildings that are 
being cleared away. The housing in- 
dustry enjoys a perpetual, boom. In 
order not to furnish the hostile press 
with new horror stories, I might add 
that the blasting does not occur until 


the tenants have been safely moved 
into their new apartments. 

All the new means of transportation 
heighten the rapid tempo of street 
movement. The trams are giving 
ground to other means of transporta- 
tion—the bus and the trolley bus seem 
to bear the brunt of passenger traffic. 
The new busses are spacious, comfort- 
able and pleasing in appearance. One 
is vividly conscious of progress while 
travelling in the smoking compartments 
on the upper deck of a Moscow bus. 
Such transportation comforts in the 
city of Moscow are new and appre- 
ciated by the populace. The beauty 
and efficiency of the subway are, of 
course, well known. 

No one who has been in the Soviet 
Union before can fail to note especially 
the change in people’s dress and appear- 
ance. There is a noticeable variety of 
dress both in materials and styles. Men 
and women are definitely taking much 
more care in dressing and a certain 
amount of pride in being well-groomed. 
Obviously prosperity and leisure have 
combined to prompt this care and pride 
in dress and appearance. Viewing the 
Moscow thoroughfares with their well- 
dressed people and ceaseless automobile 
trafic, one finds less and less in the 
outward appearance of Moscow to 
distinguish it from other large capitals 
of Europe. 

When one observes the Moscow 
crowds in the streets and in the parks 
where they spend evéhings or rest days, 
the buoyant atmosphere and the cheer- 
ing gaiety present a most revealing in- 
sight into the whole scheme of Soviet 
life which is entirely peculiar to the 
Soviet scene. Only a happy people can 
so abandon themselves to play and joy. 
In the parks the Soviet people are 
afforded the most varied entertainment. 
Typical are the entertainments offered 
in the Moscow Parks, such as the 
Hermitage or the Park of the Red 
Army. There are symphony orchestras 
as well as dance bands; there are legiti- 
mate theaters performing dramas and 
comedies, operettas, variety shows, mo- 
tion pictures and even circuses, and of 
course there are many orchestras in the 
park restaurants. During my stay in 


the USSR in late August and the be- 


ginning of September, the theaters 
opened, and all of them were completely 
sold out for every performance. It was 
an unforgettable experience to watch 
the opening performance in the Bolshoy 
of the opera “Susanin”. The audience 
represented a cross section of the popu- 
lation, veteran opera-goers mingled 
with young workers, all of them musi- 
cal enthusiasts equally avid in their 
enjoyment of the notable performance. 
When the throng of theater-goers 
poured into the streets around the 
theater square, they crowded neighbor- 
ing restaurants to such an extent that 
we had to canvass several of them 
before we finally found a table. The 
cafés and restaurants are well patron- 
ized from early morning till late into 
the night. The restaurants, the food 
shops and stores, give one a feeling of 
an abundance of food and especially of 
new varieties of food, that were not 
in evidence a few years ago. That also 
holds true for the restaurants I have 
seen in office buildings, and factories 
which cater to the workers. 

Watching the busy life of Moscow, 


Collective farmers at the agricultural fair 
in Moscow in a lively discussion of new 
types of agricultural machinery 
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the people rushing to and fro, I found 
myself repeating the words—“here time 
is of the essence”. Everyone is occupied 
and busy. Everyone seems to be pur- 
posefully engaged. Everyone seems to 
have a goal. And even though thou- 
sands and millions share in that goal 
it is personalized. Watching the Soviet 
workers at work, whether in factory, 
store or office, you begin to feel the 
new attitude towards work. Everyone 
seems to be very conscious of the rela- 
tion of his job and his contribution to 
that general goal. No wonder that the 
cold figures of national income, output 
of industry, the gathering of the crops, 
the rise in consumers’ goods, retail 
turnover, are such exciting subjects of 
conversation. Everyone takes these 
achievements as a personal triumph as 
well as a collective concern. And the 
people are spurred on by the thought 
that only time and energy separate 
them from greater and greater well- 
being. Time is of the essence, but work 
is not only a source of living, it is also 
a source of satisfaction, of pride in 
achievement. I saw that more clearly 
than ever when I watched the concen- 
tration with which many people in 
humble positions discussed their modest 
contribution, their own work. It seemed 
that the Soviet scheme of life has al- 
ready provided a satisfying existence to 
people no matter what their job is. 
The rapid tempo of Soviet life 
which seems to change city streets, 
manners of living, relations and values 
before your very eyes, is infectious. You 
begin to respond to it, you begin to 
believe firmly that soon, very soon, 
Soviet Socialism will overtake and sur- 
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pass the capitalist world in everything. 
You begin to feel this not only as a 
matter of statistics, but as a matter of 
faith and conviction, because it is 
what the people around you intensely 
believe. Men and women, boys and 
girls and even children, know ‘how 
much there is yet to be done and are 
sure that “give us a little more time 
and we will have, we will build every- 
thing.” They are positive that they 
have the wherewithal, they know their 
creative energies are free and un- 
fettered. 

When I lived in the Soviet Union 
before I made many friends, and I 
looked many of them up this time. | I 
visited their homes again, as well as 
the homes of many new friends. The 
first thing I noticed was the new fur- 
niture and furnishings. You couldn’t 
help notice it because it was so new, 
in many places brand new. People 
have means and they constantly add to 
their homes, to their possessions. But 
I was especially interested in family life 
itself, the relationship in the homes, 
because I well remember times when 
there were still tensions in the home; 
when the young were very arrogant 
and the old were nostalgic about the 
good old days, which used to irritate 
the young. There were then still traces 
of ideological struggles in the homes. 
I found none of that this time. The 
generations seemed to be entirely har- 
monious. 

And of courséthere are the children. 
There are so many of them—they are 
everywhere. It seems to me that the 
chief industry of the country is to pro- 
vide for the well-being of the children. 
The whole economy seems to be geared 
for that purpose. Right around Mos- 
cow there are a great many camps for 
children of various ages and sizes, be- 
ginning with the infants. (Inciden- 
tally, I have also seen a number of 
these camps catering to the Spanish 
children in the Soviet Union, where 
the children are being cared for and 
educated as Spaniards, in the hope that 
they will some day go back to their 
own land of Spain.) 

The social workers that I found 
visiting these camps were very lavish 
in their praise of the regime and meth- 
ods of running the camps. The chil- 
dren, literally hundreds of them, were 
certainly a carefree lot. Among them 
were children of workers, peasants, 
professionals, but there was not a trace 
of group or background distinctions. 
It took me some few days to accustom 
myself to the environment in the Soviet 


Union. The air of optimism and cep. 
tainty was so vividly different from 
the atmosphere in London that | had 
just left behind me. The contrast could 
hardly have been drawn sharper. 


Impressions of London 


I was in London during the firg 
half of August, during the time that 
the Allied mission was negotiating in 
Moscow. The London papers were 
pretending progress in the negotiations 
but curiously enough no one seemed 
to believe these reports nor trust the 
intentions of Chamberlain. In London 
I had the privilege of interviewing 
many public persons as well as cop- 
siderable contact with people generally, 
But I never in all these contacts, in 
all these interviews and all the dis 
cussions found anyone who supported 
or even trusted the Chamberlain goy- 
ernment, or who had any doubt that 
it was not within the plans of the 
present government to build a peace 
front or avert Nazi aggression. They 
hoped against hope that they might be 
able to force the government to do s0, 
but they knew better. I was warned, 
practically, by the English against the 
English. And if ever anyone in any 
group even suggested that maybe the 
government had had a change of heart 
he was outshouted ten to one. They did 
not believe it, and I do not refer only 
to one kind of group. The average 
shop keeper as well as the hotel clerk 
held this opinion. I do not recall a 
single exception. 

It was, however, the universal opin- 
ion that if the Labor Party and the 
trade union leaders were willing, they 
could have easily mobilized the peace 
sentiment and forced the government 
to enter a peace front with the USSR. 
That they believed was the only hope, 
the hope that did not materialize be 
cause the British people at the moment 
lacked the necessary leadership and 
resolution. 

From London I travelled on a So 
viet boat to Leningrad during which 
time I was in close contact with 110 
Englishmen and women who weft 
taking a trip to the Soviet Union. Some 
of them travelled independently, most 
of them belonged to four different pat- 
ties visiting the Soviet Union together. 
It was a very representative cross set 
tion of Britishers. They included peo 
ple from England, Scotland, Wales 
and a few Irishmen. Among them 
were lawyers, physicians, dentists, archi- 
tects, teachers, and workers, builders, 
seamen, railroad engineers, etc. Vati- 
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exclusive knowledge and information. 
I thought that this would certainly be 
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finally did. 
I was amply prepared for the break 


ings that Soviet leaders had been issu- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Moral Indignation Versus Facts 


A courageous fighter for human freedom states his posi- 


EING known as one who is sym- 
pathetic toward the Soviet Union, 
I have spent more time arguing during 
the past few weeks than ever before 
in my life: with friends and relatives, 
with conservatives, liberals and radicals, 
during meals and the cocktail hour, in 
automobile, subway and bus, by phone, 
by letter and by wire. 

That telegram on the breakfast-table 
starts off: “What do you think of 
Soviet Russia now? If you continue 
to defend these treacherous acts of 
Stalin, you will once and for all ruin 
your career and have no influence left 
in America.” Alas, how many times 
I have been warned that I was ruin- 
ing my “career”! Yet despite the 
stresses and strains of the present situ- 
ation, I feel quite certain that it is a 
little premature to predict the doom 
of those who are keeping their heads 
amidst the world crisis and who con- 
tinue to feel friendly toward Russia. 

What stands out in my mind from 
all these arguments about the USSR 
is the attitude of white-hot moral in- 
dignation taken by the critics of Soviet 
policy. You point out to them that 
Soviet intervention in eastern Poland 
stopped Hitler from marching on to 
the boundaries of the USSR, check- 
mated his plans for expansion into 
Rumania and the Balkans, put an end 
once and for all to his beautiful dream 
of utilizing the Polish Ukraine as a 
stepping-stone into the Soviet Ukraine. 
And they answer excitedly: “Yes, all 
that is true, but the Russians violated 
the moral conscience of the world by 
sending the Red Army across the Polish 
frontier!” 

You then ask: “Do you consider it 
preferable that the Nazis rather than 
the Soviet Republic should control this 
territory and its eleven million Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians?” ‘No,” 
they hastily reply, “but we think that 
the Soviet Government should have 
waited for an invitation from the pop- 
ulation to come in.” In other words, 
these critics refuse to judge Soviet ac- 
tions in eastern Europe according to 
their concrete consequences, good or 
bad, but instead judge these actions ac- 
cording to some mystic moral intuition 
which expects the Soviet Union to act 
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tion on the Soviet Union and the present world crisis 


like little Lord Fauntleroy at a tea- 
party. In reality, though, it’s a bloody 
gang-war that is going on with bombs 
and bullets flying fast in every: direc- 
tion and imperialist thugs not only 
shooting it out among themselves but 
attempting to beat up and involve in 
the fighting innocent bystanders. 
Another point made by these moraliz- 
ing critics is that people like myself 
have surrendered all “intellectual in- 
tegrity” because in August we were 
urging a peace front against Fascist 
aggression and in September we were 
defending the Soviet Union for entering 
into a non-aggression pact with Nazi 
Germany. But in fact what changed 
more quickly than our minds, which 
kept lagging behind events, was the 
complex international scene. There 
was a new situation, caused by the final 
failure of the British, French and Po- 
lish Governments to agree with Soviet 
Russia on a genuine pact of collectiye 
security. Then and there the chance 
for a real peace front definitely col- 
lapsed ; and the Soviet Government pro- 
ceeded to safeguard its people in the 
only other way that seemed practicable. 
I see no inconsistency under the cir- 
cumstances in my altering my inter- 
national perspectives in order to keep 
pace with this turn in events. The 
fundamental inconsistency lies rather 
on the other side, with those inflexible 
men of great moral principle who keep 
on thinking about international poli- 
tics in terms of a situation that is dead 
and gone. ‘They aré like invincibly 
steadfast motorists who insist on driv- 
ing along a road made impassable by 
rain and flood because only a few days 
before it was the quickest route. 
Incidentally, I took a whole hour 
not so long ago explaining to a re- 
porter from the Nation, Mr. James 
Wechsler, what I have been saying 
here and precisely what I meant by 
the emergence of a new international 
situation. In his article in the Nation 
of September 30th Mr. Wechsler’s 
only comment on this was that I had 
made ‘“‘a quick adjustment to what is 
cryptically called ‘a new situation’.” I 
leave it to the reader to judge whether 
my description of “a new situation” is 
cryptic and to what extent Mr. Wechs- 
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ler’s reporting was accurate or just, 

So far as the conservatives and or. 
thodox capitalists are concerned, jj 
seems to me that the present crisis can 
be summed up by stating that all of 
Lady Astor’s chickens have come home 
to roost. The British and French rul- 
ing classes, as well as their sympathiz- 
ers in America, are now face to face 
with the consequences of their succes- 
sive betrayal of collective security and 
democracy in China, Ethiopia, Spain 
and Central Europe.. For example, 
businessmen keep telling me how ter- 
rible it is for the Soviet Union to have 
made trade agreements with Nazi Ger- 
many. So I ask them whether they 
are in favor of an American embargo 
as part of a collective move against 
Japan to halt aggression in the Far 
East. Of course, they are not. The 
Chinese are—well, merely the Chinese. 
But when the British Empire, the 
world’s greatest protector of the status 
quo, is threatened, that is quite a dif- 
ferent matter! 

Though I sometimes become a little 
tired of repeating the same points day 
after day and though there has been 
considerable psychological pressure dur- 
ing the past two months, I remain in 
good spirits and fairly optimistic about 
the future of the world. So much so 
that some of my friends consider me 
“unfeeling.” But while deeply con- 
cerned over the present situation in 
Europe and the Far East and daily 
shocked, like every other humane per- 
son, over all the death and misery in- 
volved, I do see certain things to be 
hopeful about. 

First, I am convinced that the United 
States can stay out of the war. Sec- 
ond, I believe there is a definite pos- 
sibility that out of the international 
anarchy reigning today over large por- 
tions of the Eurasian continent a peace- 
ful and economically stable society will 
make its appearance. And the chief 
reason why I think that this hope can 
become a reality, is that the Soviet 
Union in its growing strength and in- 
fluence will be able to take the lead 
for the reorganization of Europe and 
Asia along the lines of a true federa- 
tion of free peoples cooperating for the 
good of all. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR 13 MILLIONS 


“A new era has dawned for these people formerly miserable 
under Polish rule—already life is assuming a normal aspect” 


$< E have waited for you twenty 

years!” was the cry of the peo- 
ple of Western Byelo-Russia and 
Western Ukraine as the Red Army 
marched through village and town. 
“Hai zhiveh chervona armada”—Long 
live the Red Army—greeted the red- 
starred boys as they advanced. Peasants 
and townfolk, old and young, with 
tears of joy in their eyes, streamed 
into village streets and town squares, 
shook hands with the “invaders”, em- 
braced and welcomed them as long lost 
brothers. 

Life begins again, they said. Up to 
now we lived “tisno i pisno”’—in mis- 
ery and hunger—but now all this land 
will be ours. Can it be true? Will 
not the pans (landlords, bosses, nobles) 
come back? Is it true that there are 
no pans where you come from? And 
Red Army men replied: “Ta u nas 
vovsye panov nyeta’—in our country 
we don’t know of any bosses. All the 
lands and the factories belong to the 
people. The peasants pointed to the 
vast princely estates of the Radziwills, 
the Sapiehas, the Potockis, the Lubo- 
mitskis—thousands of acres on which 
they slaved for a pittance—what of 
these? “You will divide them among 
yourselves, brothers, as we did twenty 
years before,” came the answer. 

The peasants believed the Red Army 
men, and acted. In the cities and 
towns, too, committees of workers and 
intellectuals were organized immedi- 
ately, took over management, estab- 
lished order, opened closed factories 
and stores, opened echools, provided 
work for the unemployed. A new era 
dawned for 13 million people, mis- 
erable under Polish rule, frightened to 
death a day before by the advancing 

Tman armies, , 

The Red Army crossed the Soviet 
border into Poland on September 17. 
In less than thirty days they covered 
all of Byelo-Russia and Western 
Ukraine up to the line of demarcation 
established in Moscow. Not a single 
omb fell from a Soviet plane, not a 
single town or village was destroyed 
by Soviet guns or tanks. The little 
fighting that took place was to dislodge 
bands of Polish officers who fired from 
ambush, often from behind the thick 
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walls of churches and monasteries, In 
less than 10 days the Red Army marched 
200 miles, occupied the Byelo-Russian 
and Ukrainian districts, covering a 
territory of 80,000 square miles, with 
a population of about 13 million. 
German troops, which had previously 
fought their way into these districts, 
at times after severe fighting and much 
destruction, as in the city of Lvov, had 
to fall back beyond the line established 
by the Moscow treaty. The Byelo- 
Russians and Ukrainian peoples were 
freed of threatened Nazi domination; 
the USSR established a new impreg- 
nable frontier in Eastern Europe, 
which no enemy will dare to violate. 
Over 12 million people were snatched 
out of the horrors of war, saved from 
devastation, pestilence, famine. Thou- 
sands of former Polish subjects who 
found themselves on the German side 
of the demarcation line are streaming 
east, to the Soviet side. A hundred 
thousand Jews, according to reports, 
have crossed the line. Practically half 
the Jews of former Poland are now 
on the Soviet side. 

Already life is assuming a normal 
aspect in the new Soviet territories. 
Polish army units are being disbanded ; 
soldiers are given their release and re- 
turned to their homes. Peasants are 
back at work on the land, now their 
own; they are organizing themselves 
on the new basis, distributing the 
huge estates formerly owned by single 
families or churches. One. of the 
princes Radziwill owned twelve es- 
tates in Novogrudek county, totalling 
over 200,000 acres. Fields are being 
plowed and planted as never before, 
with new farm machinery arriving 
from the Soviet Union, with the love 
and care of a peasant who knows the 
harvest will be his. For the first time 
in history the miserable, semi-starved 
Byelo-Russian and Ukrainian family 
will have enough to eat, can look to 
a future of peace and abundance. 

Few Americans realize the degrada- 
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tion and misery which prevailed in the 
Polish countryside, among the workers 
and the poor people in the towns. 
Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine 
were singled out especially in this re- 
spect. Their persecution and oppres- 
sion by the Polish State knew no 
bounds. Forcible Polonization was 
the order of the day. “Poland for 
Poles” was the government’s policy. 
Kwiatkowsky, Polish vice-premier, di- 
vided Poland into regions A and B, 
or first class and second class. Byelo- 
Russia and Ukraine were second class, 
and treated as such. Wrote Anne 


‘O’Hare McCormick in the New York 


Times, March 11, 1938—‘Learned 
professor denies Ukrainians are a peo- 
ple. ... A Pole may not buy from 
a Ukrainian shop, or consult a Ukrain- 
ian doctor. They will not sit in the 
same cafés.” Economic and cultural 
life in these regions deteriorated from 
year to year. While this was true of 
Poland as a whole, it was particularly 
so in Byelo-Russia and Ukraine. From 
34 per cent of farms of less than five 
acres, the number of such farms rose 
to 41 per cent in 1937; in Byelo-Russia 
a family not infrequently had to eke 
out a living off two acres. People 
lived on potatoes, black bread and 
water. Said a peasant: “If you have 
a horse, there is no wagon; if you have 
both—there is no plow; even if you 
have all three—there’s no feed for the 
animals.” Over half of the 12 million 
Polish farmers had no land at all. At 
the same time, 45 per cent of all the 
land was owned by 19,000 landlords, 
of whom 2,000 had estates averaging 
2,500 acres. 

In the towns there was equal gloom 
and despair. Official statistics cited 
2,500,000 unemployed in 1938. In- 
dustrial production in Western Byelo- 
Russia and Western Ukraine fell 35 
to 40 per cent in the last twelve years. 
Byalostok, an important textile manu- 
facturing center, was reduced since 
Polish occupation in 1920, to 37 per 
cent of capacity. The 40,000 workers 
of its.100,000 population lived far be- 
low the subsistence level. A seamstress 
was paid 12 zlotys (about one dollar) 
a week. Many professionals—doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, teachers, were 
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among the unemployed. For one job 
in a hospital 25 doctors applied. ‘The 
population was jim-crowed—40 per 
cent Jews, 35 per cent Byelo-Russians 
were dominated by the Polish 25 per 


cent. In Western Ukraine, Lvov, the 
capital, has remained for all these 
years a humdrum provincial town. It 
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Above—Scheol children of Minsk, capital 
of Soviet Byelo-Russia, bring flowers to 
their teacher on the opening day of school, 
Left—Senior Agronomist of a Byelo-Rus- 
sian state farm examines the oats crop. 


was in the center of a rich oil and 
coal district, but industry remained 
moribund, no efforts were made to cre- 
ate employment for its population of 
300,000, ‘The Ukrainians were con- 
sidered an inferior race, the same as 
the Byelo-Russians, ‘The old univer- 
sity of Lvov was reserved for the 
Poles; out of about 140 students in 
the medical school, only five or six 
Ukrainians were admitted. Small 
wonder intellectual Ukrainians, to- 
gether with the workers and poor 
people of the city, welcomed the Red 
Army with open arms, 

Deplorable as was the lot of the 
Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians, the lot 
of the Polish Jews was still worse. 
Persecution and abuse of Jews, to the 
extent of depriving them of every 
means to earn a livelihood, was an 
avowed policy of the Polish state. 
Often it resulted in bloody pogroms, 
as in Brest-Litovsk in May, 1937. 
Polish officials egged on the people 
against Jews, and so did the Polish 
clergy. Cardinal Hlond (the same Car- 
dinal Hlond who was among the first 
to flee Poland in September and who, 
on arriving at the Vatican sought to 
induce the Pope to issue an encyclical 
against the Soviet Union) declared in 
a pastoral letter issued in 1936: “One 
does well to prefer his own kind in 
commercial dealings and to avoid 
Jewish stores and Jewish stalls in the 
market, but it is not permissible to 
demolish Jewish businesses.” In 1938 
a proclamation was issued by a num- 
ber of Polish societies—Union of 


Catholic lawyers, Catholic writers, 
Committee of Academic Co 

rporations 
Technicians, etc., which read; uA 
Pole supports a Pole, Depriving the 
Jews of earning money means that 
they will be forced to leave Poland, 
We urge all Christians not to sell to 
Jews, nor to buy from Jews, not to 
employ Jewish lawyers, physicians, en. 
gineers, architects, artists, or any other 
professional men.” 

Byelo-Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, 
were deprived of education. Out of 
4,650,000 children in Polish Peoples’ 
schools only 57,000 were Ukrainians 
and 2,000 Byelo-Russians, ‘There was 
a progressive reduction in the number 
of intermediary schools, with fewer 
pupils, While illiteracy reached 23,1 
per cent in Poland in 1931, it was 70 
per cent in many Byelo-Russian and 
Ukrainian districts, Very little lit. 
erature was published in Ukrainian, 
practically none at all in  Byelo- 
Russian, 

A few miles to the East, across the 
Soviet-Polish border, in the Autono 
mous Soviet Republics of Byelo-Russia 
and Ukraine, lived millions of their 
kin, free men under the Soviet Consti- 
tution, in the enjoyment of their right 
to work, to leisure, to education. These 
countries came into being at practically 
the same time—in 1920, While Polish 
Byelo-Russia and Ukraine remained as 
dark, as miserable as in the time of 
tsars, Soviet Byelo-Russia and Soviet 
Ukraine were transformed into lands 
of plenty, into lands of culture, | 
know these countries well, as I have 
travelled through them from end to 
end, In the summertime the whole 
countryside is like a golden ocean, 
wheat to a man’s height. The land 
scape is dotted by thriving collective 
farms, grazing cattle, smoking factory 
chimneys. New roads cross the country, 
new bridges span the rivers, Who hasn't 
heard of the magnificent dam across 
the Dnieper and its power station? Or 
of the transformation of the cities and 
towns—Minsk, Kiev, Kharkov and in 
numerable others? Who hasn’t read of 
the enormous natural wealth of thes 
regions—coal, iron, other metals and 
minerals, timber, wheat, corn, sugat 
beets, flax, fruits and berries? These 
blessed countries are not destined fot 
warmakers and exploiters; they are for 
the people who live there, to cultivate 
and enjoy. 

Minsk, the capital of Byelo-Russit 
was a dilapidated provincial town, 4 
mudhole, in the old days. Its popult 
tion has more than doubled since 1920}: 
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it has a dozen colleges with 20,000 
students. It is the seat of the Byelo- 
Russian Academy of Science, a city of 
new industries, culture, music. Its new 
opera house seats 2,500. Its numerous 
workers’ clubs, with libraries, play- 
rooms and swimming pools, provide 
wholesome recreation for the city’s 
workers. Smaller towns throughout 
Byelo-Russia as well as the countryside 
show evidences of healthy growth, of 
an active new economic and cultural 
life, 

Soviet Ukraine has an area of 
171,950 square miles and a population 
of 35 millions, The industrial output 
of the country increased seven times 
under Soviet regime; electrical output 
18.5 times. New huge metallurgical 
and mechanical plants were established, 
mines and mills were equipped with 
modern machinery—coal mining is now 
90 per cent mechanized. Safety rules 
for the protection of the workers are 
strictly enforced, The standard of liv- 
ing of the workers has risen in propor- 
tion, On social benefits alone the gov- 
ernment spent in 1938 234.7 rubles per 
person; 127.4 rubles on education ; 60.2 
rubles on health provision and 47.2 
on social insurance, 

Of the agricultural population, 96.7 
per cent are in 27,347 collective farms; 
a thousand machine tractor stations 
serve these farms, employing 90,000 
tractors. Farmers’ earnings are in- 
creasing from year to year; there is 
money to spend, white bread and meat 
on the table each day, radios, bicycles, 
books in each home. Homes are lighted 
by electricity, sewer and water sys- 
tems are installed, roads improved. 

On the educational side 5,600,000 
children attend school, three times as 
many as in 1914; 121 colleges and 476 
technical schools have nearly 300,000 
students; this year 21,000 students 
graduated and entered on professional 
careers, ‘The number of doctors serv- 
ing the community increased almost 4 
times since 1914 (6,000 to 23,000). 
The Ukrainian Academy of Science 
combines 21 scientific research insti- 
tutes, in addition to the numerous lab- 
oratories in the mills and plants. 

Gone is the time when the Ukraine 
was symbolized by a drunken peasant 
or a pig wallowing in mud; or Byelo- 
Russia as a land of marshes, poverty, 
tubercular diseases, lice. Soviet collec- 
tive farmers and workers have cleaned 
out disease, filth, degradation, along 
with hunger and unemployment. 
Ukrainian kolhozi are among the most 
prosperous in the Union. It is a 
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revelation and a pleasure to visit them. 
Rows of white homes, stately public 
buildings, schools and nurseries for chil- 
dren, clubhouses with movies and li- 
braries for the grown-ups. The cities 
of Soviet Ukraine are among the most 
beautiful in the USSR. Kiev is a city 
of parks and handsome buildings on 
the banks of the Dnieper. Kharkov, 
Dniepropetrovsk, Krivoi Rog, Stalino 
and many others could be named—each 
a center of flourishing industries, with 
ar. active, prosperous population. The 
result of changed conditions is apparent 
in the bearing of the people; health 
has improved, infant mortality has been 
cut down, universal literacy is the 
order of the day. Everywhere you meet 
laughing, singing people; their work 
done—a seven hour day is the rule, 
in mines and hazardous occupations 
only six hours. They have time for 
play, for self education, for taking part 
in the political and cultural activities 
of the community. 

It is easily conceivable that news of 
the progress of Soviet Byelo-Russia 
and Ukraine penetrated across the bor- 
der into Polish Byelo-Russia and 
Ukraine. Despite police persecution, 
strict censorship, a servile press and 
distortions of every kind, the truth 
could not be kept out. It filtered in— 
by the grapevine method, through oc- 
casional travelers, through Soviet pub- 
lications which found their way to the 
people. The result was that the one 
ray of hope the common people re- 
tained in their darkemisery was that 
of the Soviet Star in the East, which 
might some day also light their lives. 
Organizations sprang up among them— 
such as led Raymond Leslie Buell to 
remark (in his book “Poland”) ... 
“Those composed largely of landless 
workers and poorer peasants favored 
union with Soviet Russia.” But these 
organizations were drowned in blood 
by Polish officialdom; their leaders 
were sent to jail and to the gallows. 
Details of these persecutions can be 
read in “Polish Atrocities in Ukraine”, 
published by the United Ukrainian Or- 
ganizations in the United States, in 
1931. There need be little wonder 
therefore that the Byelo-Russian and 
Ukrainian populations of Poland wel- 
comed the Red Army with open arms, 
embraced them with gratitude as liber- 
ators; and almost on the spot, started 
to reorganize their lives into a Soviet 
pattern. 

Thus before our eyes, in the brief 
period of a single month, 13 million 
human beings have been freed from 





abject poverty, from virtual serfdom. 
In turn they add their willing, nay 
eager, manhood to the strength of the 
Soviet Union, They help to strengthen 
the power of Soviet defense, its strategic 
position in the storm which is raging 
over a good part of the world. Already 
a halt has been called to Nazi designs 
on Soviet territory, to the schemes and 
plots of imperialist England and France 
to force war on the Soviet Union. The 
Chamberlain-Daladier plan to shift 
Nazi aggression to the East, to embroil 
the USSR in a war with Germany, 
Italy and their Baltic and Balkan satel- 
lites on the west with Japan on the 
east, collapsed ignominiously, com- 
pletely. The British policy of forcing 
others to pull its chestnuts out of the 
fire was wrecked by the bold, far-sight- 
ed move of the Soviet-German pact. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, progressive Brit- 
ish labor leader wrote recently: “The 
principle for which we Socialists believe 
it is worth fighting is working class 
freedom, and no one will convince me 
that I can forward that aim by fighting 
against the Soviet Union.” 

Because the leaders of the Soviet 

Union base themselves on a scientific 
analysis of historic forces, because of 
their farsightedness and their determi- 
nation to protect the lives of the Soviet 
peoples, because of the indomitable will 
of the Soviet government and people to 
continue with the building of Socialism, 
they are being abused now by all the 
agents of reaction. The Tory press, 
whether it is the New York or London 
Times or the Paris Le Temps, the so- 
called liberal organs, every open or 
half-hidden opponent of people’s rights, 
of human progress, has rushed into the 
fray to help slay, once more, the Bol- 
shevik bogey. And why not? Who con- 
trols the news channels, the broad- 
casting stations, the stock exchanges, 
manufacturers’ associations and cham- 
bers of commerce, the fashionable pul- 
pits and other avenues of so-called 
public opinion? Stop and consider. 
When, in your memory, or in the 
course of human history, have these 
organs taken the side of the people 
who toil and sweat, of the common 
millions? Realize this—and the smoke, 
haze and confusion peddled by the 
promoters of war and reaction, will 
vanish into thin air. You will then 
realize that the Soviet Union has not 
swerved from its path of peace, from 
its policy of security and well-being for 
the millions of its citizens, from its 
uninterrupted march toward a higher 
and nobler civilization for all men. 
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Human Values Behind the War 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG _ 


“Today it is vital for everyone to know what the USSR offers in 


human values, in democratic self-expression, in possibilities of peace” 


Y Hungarian landlady on Long 

Island has stopped reading the 
papers and shut off the radio. “I have 
sons,” she wails. ‘And I fear we are 
getting into war.” 

One of America’s foremost women 
sent me a letter, in answer to my com- 
ments on the Soviet Union. “If you 
are right—and I hope you are right— 
then there is a far better future ahead 
for the world than some of us fear.” 

Another woman, who is here from 
England, and who sees her yearly in- 
come diminish with the. fall of the 
pound, told me: “I shall never go back. 
There will be no England to go back 
to... not the old England .. . after 
the war.” 


Still another, an American doctor. 


who knows the USSR intimately from 
frequent visits, discussed with me the 
reaction of the American press and of 
many American liberals towards the 
Soviet march into Poland. ‘They 
don’t know peace when they see it,” 
she said. “They don’t know democ- 
racy when they see it. How appalling 
that peace and democracy should be 
advancing into East Poland and Amer- 
icans should not see it, because they 
have dwelt -with the wars and dictator- 
ships of capitalism so long.” 

All these! remarks remind me that 
behind the march of armies and the 
talks of diplomats there are hundreds 
of millions of human beings, each one 
asking: “What of my future?” A hun- 
dred million right here in America— 
not counting babies—ask: “What will 
this war mean for me?” Some think 
in terms of their own safety; some, to 
their shame, in terms of profit. A 
Soviet friend remarked to me grimly, 
as he watched the boom in Wall Street: 
“America—the powers that rule Amer- 
ica—already dreads the possibility of 
peace.” This is a remark worth re- 
membering, when we seek for the 
causes of- war. 

But many, many millions of thought- 
ful people ask, in terms of our human 
future: Will any of our old values 
survive? What of.peace? What of 
democracy? What chances are there 
for the human spirit? They ask this 
especially of the Soviet Union, which 
has emerged suddenly as a great power 
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across the march of Hitler, holding him 
back from East Europe, yet without 
fighting him. The British Secretary of 
War, Hore-Belisha, and the Lord of 
the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, 
both agree that “The Nazis have lost 
the war in the Rast through the Rus- 
sian march into Poland, which held 
them back from their ultimate object- 
ive, the Balkans, the Baltic, and the 
Ukraine.” . . . But at once American 
commentators ask what this portends 
for the future. Some of them answer: 
“The end of our civilization.” 

It is premature to speak of the end 
of anybody’s kind of civilization. But 
it is not premature to ask: “What is 
this new civilization that emerges so 
swiftly?” Two months ago the Soviet 
Union was a distant country in which 
one might, or might not, take interest. 
Today it is vital for everyone to know 
what she offers, in human values, in 
democratic self-expression, in possibili- 
ties of peace. 

If I could take you with me to the 
Moscow in which I have spent several 
months each year for the past eighteen 
years, you would not find there any- 
thing resembling the “mysterious Rus- 
sian enigma” in ch our press and 
radio confesses the bankruptcy of its 
intelligence. You would see an ener- 
getic population, warmly but not fash- 
ionably clad, energetic like our early 
western pioneers, industrious in work- 
ing hours, going to theaters and con- 
certs and study courses-in the evenings. 
You would hear them one and all dis- 
cussing world politics and the chances 
of keeping out of war. Much as we 
do, and as freely as we do. You would 
find them coming to rather similar 
conclusions, that the war ought to be 
stopped if anyone can find the way to 
stop it, but that, in any case, they in- 
tend to keep their country out... 

Now if you should tell these people 
that the American press and radio talks 
of a mysterious Asiatic Stalin, absolute 
dictator over 170,000,000 people, who 
sits in the Kremlin, spinning ways to 
double-cross the western powers, they 
wouldn’t know whether to laugh or to 
be angry but they would think you 
crazy anyway. ‘They would tell you 
that Stalin is the greatest man of our 


time, in his direct simplicity, his pro- 
found intelligence, his deep understand. 
ing of human desires, and that the — 
reason he is such a remarkable leader — 
lies in the time he spends in confer- 
ences with farmers, workers, scientists, 
politicians, and his ability to organize | 
swift team work among the country’s | 
leading thinkers. 

One of the Baltic diplomats who 4 
visited Moscow, got the picture truly, © 
Urbsys, Foreign Minister of Lithuania, 
sent a telegram back to Molotov, 
thanking him for the great friendliness ~ 
of all the discussions and commenting 
especially on the “deep understanding 
of the aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people” shown by Stalin in their mu- 
tual talks... I like Urbsys for that; 

I know just how he feels about it. I 
also had an experience of a conference 
with Stalin; and those words “deep 
understanding” are the words which 
characterize him. Deep understanding 
of the aspirations of the common peo- 
ple, in their national feelings, or in 
their class feelings. That’s the picture 
of Stalin by those who know him, to 
put beside the crazy picture of our 
radio and press. 

But let us turn to those twelve mil. 9 4 
lion people in Eastern Poland, who to- © 
day, as I write, have been holding their ~ 
elections to decide what kind of gov- © 
ernment they want... . Has it ever = 
happened before that an army, on en- © 
tering a country, at once called to- © 
gether the people and said: “Now © 
choose what form of state you desire?” © 
I know that by tomorrow our pres © 
will find some way to smear that elec- © 
tion, and prove it was all cut and ~ 
dried. So I want to tell you what my © 
closest Soviet friend told me, about the © 
days, twenty years ago, when he went 7 
behind the Red Army, doing “political ' 
work” in the Ukrainian and Byelo- — 
Russian districts just on the other side 
of the border. j 

“There were chiefly Jews in the | 
towns and Byelo-Russians in the vil- : 
lages,” he says. “Both Jews and peas 
ants have always suffered from armies. — 
So when they knew that an army was © 
coming, they first hid their food and 
clothing, and then they hid their wom- ” 
en. Then the Red Army came in, not | 
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The new order begins in Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia. Above—Citizens of the town of Smorgon 
reading the first proclamation of the provisional town government. Below—A Red Army junior commander 
talking to peasant children in the village of Kevly, Molodechno District, Western Byelo-Russia. 

















very well clothed in those days, and 
not as well disclipined as today, but 
already with a feeling for the common 
people. ‘They took up headquarters in 
public buildings, and they paid for 
what they bought, and they didn’t 
molest the girls. They asked who 
were the local leaders who could re- 
store peace, order and normal life. 
The people began to come out of their 
shells, 

“We civilian workers came a few 
hours later. We brought trucks of 
food for the poor, We were unarmed, 
We called meetings of the people and 
asked them their needs. . . . Usually 
we did not talk much ourselves for 
the first twenty-four hours, . . . For 
remember these people had been ter- 
rorized for generations and were ac- 
customed to obey anyone in authority. 
That wasn’t what we wanted; we 
wanted them to take authority. If 
we had talked, they would have kept 
silent; so we waited for them to talk. 

“In that way they would begin to 
take initiative, to choose representa- 
tives, to express what they wanted, to 
govern themselves. ‘They did very odd 
things at first. I remember in one city 
I called together all the teachers. 
About a hundred came. All of them 
expected to be arrested; they had heard 
that we Bolsheviks killed intellectuals. 
But what could they do? So most of 
them came, but a few hid. Then we 
asked how long the schools had been 
closed, and how soon they could open 
them, and what help they needed to 
open the schools free for all the chil- 
dren. 

“They would say: ‘We haven't had 
any salaries for two months and are 
hungry. . . . What changes do you 
demand in the curriculum. . .. We 
can’t teach the “Laws of God” for the 
priest has run away’... And we 
would help them get back salaries, and 
tell them: ‘Keep on with your curricu- 
lum; don’t worry about the “Laws of 
God”, Any changes will be made 
gradually. Let the teachers of every 
school elect a representative to form 
an educational council for the city.’ 

“We expected that they would elect 
the school principals, for this was a 
very conservative town. But they 
didn’t; not a single school. They elected 
the lowest paid teachers, and in one 
case, the watchman. . . . We asked 
the watchman why he was elected, and 
he said the teachers thought we were 
a government of the poorest. We told 
him this was a committee to decide edu- 
cational matters and he might find it 
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difficult to discuss the curriculum... . 
‘So you mean I should go back?’ he 
asked us.... ‘No, no,’ we said, ‘didn’t 
they elect you? We cannot send away 
their elected representative. Let us all 
discuss the curriculum, and if any of 
you find the responsibility too great for 
you, you can go back and report to the 
other teachers’,” 

Such was the care taken to arouse 
democratic initiative, and to respect it, 
when it was aroused, Little by little 
people began to take responsibility, and 
to assign responsibility to those whom 
they trusted. Local governments, local 
committees for restoring roads, facto- 
ries, town buildings, local watchmen 
and police. A government built up 
from the will of the people, not through 
formal election conflicts, but by ac- 
cepting in each case the representatives 
chosen, even by ignorant or conserva- 
tive groups of the common people, and 
letting them work at the problems un- 
til their constituents replaced them 
with others, 

During this process the lives of the 
civilian organizers were often in dan- 
ger. Not from the common people, 
but from the landlords, officers, priests 
—the whole group of former rulers, 
who resented the rapid growth of “‘peo- 
ple’s rule” .. . “They shot at us from 
ambush in churches and houses, as we 
went unarmed about our business,” 
said my friend. 

“What did you do with them?” I 
asked. 

“That depended. If there were 
many of them, then there might be an 
actual battle. But usually, by the time 
we were working, the battle had passed 
on, and the main :body of Red Army 
was gone, and we civilian workers 
were unarmed, with the aid of a few 
armed guards. ... It was our task to 
build the authority of the people, and 
put upon them the responsibility of 
handling disorderly and criminal ele- 
ments. We wanted to restore civilian 
government as fast as possible. . . . So 
in most cases, it would be the local 
people who took the initiative and be- 
gan soon to round up the snipers, as 


law-breakers who were shooting at 
peaceful organizers. ‘Then they would 
set up courts to try them, and ask our 
advice, We would advise them to con. 
sider not revenge, but the way to es 
tablish peace and order... 

“These People’s Courts were in most 
cases more humane than the upper 
class courts had been. . . . They did 
not execute even men who had fought 
against them, unless they were persons 
who endangered the lives of others, |] 
remember one landlord I myself 
caught; he was smuggling a whole bag 
of Brownings to arm an uprising, He 
was not shot, but given a jail sentence,” 

This tale of the methods used twenty 
years ago springs to mind today as | 
read the accounts in the Moscow press 
of events in the newly taken territories, 
Government is organized out of the 
people; and takes many forms, In 
Novogrudka a temporary government 
of three councilmen is established. In 
Korets the manager of the sugar re- 
finery fled, and the sugar workers held 
a meeting and decided to keep it going, 
electing a manager and a committee, 

In other places excursions were or- 
ganized of peasants to visit Soviet. vil- 
lages across the border. ‘They came 
back telling excitedly of the tractors. 
“And we have only wooden plows”; 
talking excitedly of the ten room school 
with free education, “And we are il- 
literate.” “We have waited for twenty 
years,” said the older peasants, ‘Surely 
we knew that one day the great Soviet 
people would free us from bondage.” 
Others asked: “Have we also the right 
to take land from the landlords?” 
And the Soviet visitors said: “Is not 
the power from the people?” 

One woman, Anna Manbrichek, was 
released from jail with the marks of 
beatings still on her body. This is the 
story she told: 

“My neighbor Yedwig, mother of 
two sons, lies at death’s door. Last 
week she went into the lord’s forest 
to pick up twigs, in order to heat water 
and bathe her baby. The forester 
caught her and brought her to the 
lord. He had her beaten, and then 
unchained his fierce dogs and set them 
on her, She came home, bitten all over 
her body and barely alive. So I found 
a doctor, and ran with him to help 
her... for that they arrested me and 
put me in jail, and beat me.” 

That was the feudal Poland into 
which the Red Army marched. Ate 
they “destroying human values?” Is 
this an “end to civilization?” Whose 
values? Whose civilization? 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LIBERATED 


A series of articles translated from the Soviet press describing at first hand the 
joyous welcome accorded the Red Army by the people of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia, and the first steps toward the building of a new, free life 


By P. BELIAVSKY 


West Ukraine, September 25 
(by telephone) 


EYOND Podvolochisk we came 

to the fields of the West Ukraine. 
They look strange to the eyes of a 
Soviet citizen. It was only a little 
while back that we were passing our 
own collective fields. It was a golden 
September day, clear and transparent, 
the kind of day that comes only at 
this season. The odor of dried leaves, 
of withered grass, of the rich, autumn 
soil was in the air. Along the roads 
stretched endless wagons loaded to the 
brim with sugar beets. In front of the 
building commemorating the village’s 
tenth anniversary was a crowd of 
healthy, happy youngsters. ‘Their 
cheeks were as rosy and firm as apples 
—cheeks that just begged to be pinched. 
Across the field, plowing the fallow 
earth, a mighty caterpillar tractor 
moved leisurely. And all around 
stretched the measureless fields of win- 
ter wheat, green, clean, smooth like a 
carpet of fine quality. 

But here we are on different land. 

It is strange to think that it is so 
near us. The same rich, fertile soil. 
The same golden day, the acrid, deli- 
cate fragrance of autumn. And one 
would expect to see the same fields. 
But instead we see the land cut up 
and criss-crossed into small, individual 
plots. Many of these are so small that 
it is difficult to imagine them capable 
of furnishing nourishment enough even 
for a poor, landless peasant. Next to 
the potato patch lies a completely un- 
worked bit of ground overgrown with 
weeds, Further on is bristly stubble 
left by the sickle. Beyond it stretches 
a comparatively large field, only half 
of which is plowed. The Red Army 
men get down from the car to “‘ex- 
amine the quality” of the plowing; 
they laugh. The plowing is shallow 
—no tractor was used here. But no 
wooden plow turned this soil either. It 
is evident that the owner of this field 
is a well-to-do peasant, since he has 
some kind of new-fangled plow, which, 
according to the testimony of the local 
inhabitants, is considered “a great ad- 
vance for agriculture.” 

I recall a story that has been told 
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me on the journey. During the very 
first days after the Red Army crossed 
the frontier and took the population of 
Western Ukraine under its protection, 
some visitors came to the Voroshilov 
artel in the village of Maydaya of the 
Olevsk region. Fourteen peasants 
from the nearest villages of the West- 
ern Ukraine came to see our collective 
farmers. 

The guests were received cordially 
and enthusiastically. The collective 
farmers took them to see their bright, 
clean cottages, showed them the collec- 
tive farms, the cattle enclosures, and 
all their rich, modern equipment. En- 
tering the yard, the guests stopped 
short. They saw a tractor. Up till 
now they had seen only wooden plows 
and harrows. Now before them stood 
a powerful and beautiful machine. 
They examined it excitedly. The col- 
lective farmers invited them to con- 
tinue their inspection of the farm but 
the visitors all clustered around the 
tractor, looking it over, walking all 
around it and touching it gingerly. 

It was recess time at the collective 
school and the children poured out 
into the yard. They surrounded the 
visitors. ‘That was too much for them. 
Tears came to their eyes—to the old 
and young alike. One of the peasants 
very quietly and diffidently confessed 
that all of them were illiterate. Their 
schools had been closed; they were for- 
bidden to study in their native lan- 
guage. Only now will they be able 
to learn to read and write the language 
of their fathers—only now will they 
be able to speak their own tongue 
freely and fluently. 

We pass by poverty-stricken peasant 
plots, past land criss-crossed with 
boundary lines. And suddenly the 
peasant holdings are cut off by broad 
estates. These are the fields of the 
Polish Pilsudskyite colonizers. 

In the Tarnopol province through 
which we are travelling, these colo- 
nizers, and the landowners and monas- 
teries, constituting two per cent of the 
land owning population, had grabbed 
half of all the land, The other half 
was used by the ninety-eight per cent 
of the “landowners”—the peasants, or 
“bed-bugs” as their Polish masters 
insultingly called them. 


Land poverty, desperate need, polit- 
ical and national injustices, had more 
than once called forth sporadic upris- 
ings among the peasants of this local- 
ity. And each time they were harshly 
put down, The provincial govern- 
ment, like all of Poland, was overrun 
with military agents and police offi- 
cials, At the time of the entrance of 
the Red Army the prisons were 
crowded with political prisoners. 

On the way to Tarnopol lies the 
village of Kamenka. The day after 
the entrance of our troops, the peasants 
of Kamenka held a general meeting 
and elected a peasants’ committee 
which will administer the affairs of 
this village. At this same meeting they 
drew up and passed a_ resolution 
warmly greeting the Red Army. With 
what pride and excitement the peas- 
ants tell us of that day’s events! 

“That was the very first meeting in 


-our lives”—the peasants tell us. ‘This 


was the first time that every one of us 
had a chance to express so freely his 
thoughts and feelings.” 

And they really didn’t hesitate to 
express their feelings to the landlord 
who came to the meeting and, with 
suspicious haste, announced his desire 
to sign along with the peasants the 
greeting to the Red Army. They said 
briefly and in the third person, as if 
he were not present: 

“Not necessary. 
without him.” 

We had read a great deal. We knew 
of the poverty of the Western Ukraine, 
our neighbors, our racial brothers. 
And here now in all its harsh truth 
we see their extreme poverty. By the 
fence stands an old peasant woman 
holding one box of matches in her 
hands. Brisk trading takes place. 
‘Peasants come up to the old woman, 
who sells them matches from her box. 
One buys three matches, another five. 
The purchasers carefully wrap up the 
matches in a rag and stick the package 
inside their shirts. ‘The old woman 
holds a match up in her hand, a thick 
match, thicker than the usual run of 
matches. 

“Here’s a match that’s a match,” 
she says, smacking her lips—‘“Out of 
this one match you can make two!” 

(Continued on page 28) 


We'll get along 
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“WE HAVE WAITED FOR 
YOU FOR TWENTY YEARS: 


WAS THE CRY THAT WENT UP 
FROM THE PEOPLE OF WESTERN 
UKRAINE AND WESTERN WHITE 
RUSSIA AS THEY WENT OUT TO 
GREET MEN OF THE RED ARMY. 














Above left — Peasants of a Byelo-Russian village come out to 
meet the advancing Red Army troops. Top center — The 
people of the towns of Western Byelo-Russia decorate the 
' greet with banners of welcome; the one above reads “Hail the 
great theory of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” Center left— 


The population of the town of Rakov greets the Red Army. 
Right—A volunteer worker-militia man from the local popula- 
tion of the town of Smorgon helping to maintain order. Be- 
low left—A Red Army man hands out newspapers to the 
people of the village of Dubovits. Below right — A peasant 
from one of the villages of Western Byelo-Russia tells the Red 
Army men about life in their village these last twenty years. 
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Girls run out into the street—black- 
eyed, black-browed Ukrainian lassies. 
In a village of the Tarnopol prov- 
ince where one of our Red Army 
units stop to rest, girls like these sur- 
rounded the soldiers, giving them 
flowers, laughing and joking with 
them. But the soldiers were puzzled 
by one small detail: why did these 
friendly girls walk before them in such 
a peculiar fashion, not raising their 
arms, not turning around, and backing 
away as they said good-bye? It de- 
veloped that these poverty-stricken 
lasses had on their best dresses—those 
which were only torn and patched in 
the back instead of both in front and 
back, and they were ashamed of those 
patches, so that they tried to walk 
backward always keeping the more at- 
tractive part of their clothes in view. 

Who does not know the evenings in 
the Ukrainian collective farm villages! 
The streets ringing with laughter and 
chatter—the accordion playing, songs 
resounding, bright lights in all the win- 
dows, the rumble of the cinema appar- 
atus. Dark—how dark it is in the 
evening in the villages of the Western 
Ukraine! There is no kerosene. Nor 
is there any oil with which to light the 
wickless lamp. All the houses are 
pitch black and silent—everyone is 
asleep, and on the streets wander only 
the fierce, lean, wolf-like dogs. 

We approach the city of Tarnopol. 

It is situated on the river Sereta—a 
rather small, provincial town. During 
the World War it was twice occupied 
by Russian troops. Tarnopol was 
evacuated for the last time after the 
unsuccessful attack upon it of June, 
1917. What is there in this city? The 
Polish gymnasium, a high school, a 
Jesuit college, a statue in honor of 
Adam Mitzkevich, the famous Polish 
poet. In 1824 Mitzkevich was sent to 
Russia by the Polish authorities. There 
he met the Decembrists, Bestyzhev and 
Ryleev; he became friendly with So- 
bolevy and Pushkin. Mitzkevich’s tal- 
ent was immediately recognized in 
Russia. It was there that he com- 
posed that beautiful cycle of poems— 
“Crimean Sonnets”. Pushkin greeted 
rapturously the publication of his poem 
—‘Kondar Vallendor” and _ began 
translating it. Gertzen wrote of 
Mitzkevich: “The general impression 
of his figure—the head with its curly 
gray hair and the weary glance, all ex- 
pressed the unhappiness he had lived 
through, his familiarity with inner 
pain, the exaltation of sorrow. His was 
the plastic image of the fate of Poland.” 
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And what is it like today, this city 
of Tarnopol with its monument to 
the famous poet? It was one of the 
centers of Polish secret service. Here 
were located special schools which 
trained diversionists and spies, It 
wasn’t so easy to cleanse Tarnopol of 
the enemy. After the Polish army left 
Tarnopol, it was filled with gendarmes, 
young Jesuits from the college, priests 
and members of the secret police. They 
hid themselves in the schools and 
houses like rats. 

The main centers of resistance were 
destroyed by our tanks. In front of 
the police headquarters was a small de- 
tachment of gendarmes—about fifty or 
sixty in number. Seeing the Red Army 
approach, they put up their hands and 
surrendered without a struggle. But 
that wasn’t all. In the quiet and 
seemingly empty building lurked the 
enemy. The soldiers trained their 
guns on the building—holding their 
guns in readiness for an attack upon 
it—the cavalry rode up to it rapidly, 
with their guns ready. 

The senior lieutenant Grigoriev, ac- 
companied by political commissar 
Rodionov and a few soldiers, entered 
the building. Everything was quiet. 

Grigoriey commanded: 

“Come out.” 

And gendarmes came pouring out 
through all the doors. ‘They surren- 
dered their guns. One of them took 
from his pocket a strange looking 
shiny object—this turned out to be a 
pair of handcuffs, None of us had 
ever actually seen a pair before. One 


of the soldiers picked them up in his 
hands, squeamishly, with loathing, as 
one picks up a rat. 

From the cellar we led out the 
prisoners—there were women, old men 
and youths. They cried and laughed 
with joy and again brushed away the 
tears. ‘The former prisoners led our 
soldiers around, showing them the 
apartment of the chief of police, 

Now Tarnopol is starting to live a 
peaceful life. The streets are filled 
with people; shops and bakeries are 
open. But everything recalls the re. 
cent dread days. Automobiles dash 
through the city with battered mud- 
guards, and shattered windows. ‘The 
wounded walk by slowly, carefully 
‘nursing bandaged arms like ‘children, 
An official looking type of building at 
the corner is riddled with bullets— 
the plaster is peeling, the wire on the 
gates is burnt and twisted... . 

But right on the second day after 
the occupation of Tarnopol by the Red 
Army a concert was given by musicians 
of the Kiev opera. A free concert— 
for the first time in the history of 
Tarnopol. Here the very poorest 
could come, people who had never be- 
fore in their lives been inside a the- 
atre. Probably the modest little Tar- 
nopol theatre had never before packed 
in such a large audience. People sat 
quietly, as if enchanted, and listened 
to the soft and strong voices of the 
singers, listened to the songs telling 
them of happiness, of freedom, of the 
new beautiful life. 

Izvestia, September 26 


The New Life Begins 


Baranovichi—September 21 
(by telephone). 


ERE, as in other cities of West- 
ern Byelo-Russia, a provisional 
city government has been set up. Par- 
ticipating in it are representatives of 
the workers and the left intelligentsia. 
Right now there are only five people 
working in the government. Within 
a very short time, two or three days, 
the government has been able to solve 
a great number of organizational and 
economic problems. During these days 
more people have come here than had 
come in a year to the former mayor of 
the city. On September 19th alone, 
Comrade Tur, head of the provisional 
government, received 800 visitors, and 
on September 20th over 1,500. 
The first measures taken by the pro- 
visional government announced the dis- 


solution of all heretotore existing 
Polish departments of government. 
Then came the order to surrender all 
firearms and ammunition. ‘The orgat- 
ized Workers’ Guard which is re 
sponsible for order in the city immedi 
ately undertook the task of counting 
and verifying the belongings of the 
officers and landowners who had fied. 

On September 19th a meeting took 
place with all trade union leaders. 
The following questions were dis 
cussed: the protection of the workers 
interests, organization of production 
and the establishment of workers’ com 
trol over production. On the same 
day a meeting was held of all the city 
physicians, as a result of which today 
all dispensaries and drug stores are al- 
ready opened (they had not been func 
tioning at all recently). 
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Yesterday there was a stirring meet- 
ing of the liberated political prisoners. 
People who had spent many years in 
prison heard with tears in their eyes 
of the arrival of the Red Army. Com- 
rade Ralsky had been in jail for four- 
teen years. “Today he is free and ener- 
getically directing the Workers’ Guard 
in Baranovichi. 

The provisional government has al- 
lotted funds for the care of widows 
and orphans having no means of live- 
lihood. Much attention is devoted to 
the organization of peasants’ commit- 
tees in the villages. ‘They are spring- 
ing up everywhere. ‘There are already 
more than a hundred of them in the 
Baranovichi region today. Within the 
next five or ten days a ten-day seminar 
will be organized for the chairmen of 
these peasant committees. 

There is only one industrial enter- 
prise in the city—a canning factory. 


Its owner fled and the factory was 
closed. Production has now been 
started again, ‘The factory is under 
an administrator. ‘The working day 
is eight hours. Formerly it was any- 
where from ten to fourteen hours. 

Life is becoming well-ordered and 
normal. The ruined roads are being 
quickly repaired. ‘Today the first issue 
of the town newspaper ‘““The Workers’ 
Voice” made its appearance. ‘This eve- 
ning in what used to be the officers’ 
club room, now remodeled for a the- 
atre, there will be a concert given by 
the musicians of the Minsk Philhar- 
monic. 

In the old city of Baranovichi a new, 
happy life has begun about which, the 
local inhabitants tell us, they have 
been dreaming for the past twenty 
years. 

S. Koro.ev, Battalion Commander 
Izvestia, September 22 


The Road from Minsk to Vilno 


Vilno, September 21 


E ‘started this journey in day- 

time. Our automobile whizzed 
over the asphalt paved streets of 
Minsk, capital of Byelo-Russia, and im- 
mediately slowed down at the outskirts 
of the city. Here it was necessary to 
drive around the heavily laden machines 
crawling through the mud, make way 
for caissons and field kitchens or, stuck 
behind some transport wagon, to crawl 
along at the rate of about eight miles 
per hour. 

At Zaslava, almost at the border, we 
stopped in a restaurant for lunch. It 
was packed with people engaged in ani- 
mated conversation, Everyone wished 
us a pleasant journey and we drove on 
further. 

It might have been expected that we 
would see here, in the pre-front zone of 
a country which was carrying on mili- 
tary operations, people ready for battle, 
for air raids and artillery fire. But 
there was no such thing. No one here 
expected any military attacks. The 
cows were quietly pastured; happy 
groups of children were on their way 
to school and by the roadside, propped 
by a stone, lay a canvas bag presumably 
left there by some shepherd. ‘Trucks 
were rumbling toward the frontier. 
Apparently it never occurred to anyone 
here that the front might come much 
Closer. So strong is the faith in the 
strength of the Red Army, so innate 
the quiet confidence in their native land 
among the Soviet people that here life, 


in spite of everything, continued in its 
even tenor. 

But here is the frontier—that line 
of demarcation which only a day or so 
ago separated Western Byelo-Russia 
from the USSR. 

Here are the striped posts topped by 
Polish eagles. But beyond them it is 
no longer Poland. These posts re- 
minded me of the story I had just 
heard about the entrance of Com- 
mander Eremenko into Poland on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939. Comrade Eremenko 
simply rode up to the frontier post, 
pulled it up and rode away with it. 

We passed over the winding line 
covered with barbed wire and here we 
were in Western Byelo-Russia. 

Our feelings were indescribable. 

First of all, there was pride in our 
mighty country which so generously 
and courageously stretched out a help- 
ing hand to a brother people. 

There was joy for the unfortunates 
for whom the sun has shone at last. 
Here they are, ill-clad, oppressed, starv- 
ing. Joyfully, but still a little timidly, 
they repeat over and over again the 
word “comrade”. Paupers, day labor- 
ers, slaves of the landowners, they can 
work only their own tiny plot of land 
—and how impoverished these plots 
look to us, accustomed to the wide ex- 
panses of our collective fields, not di- 
vided by fence or by barbed wire 
boundaries. 

Radoshkovichy—Krasnoe — towns, 
villages. Everywhere red flags flying, 
fashioned out of pillow-slips or ker- 


chiefs. Everywhere animation, a sense 
of exultation, a holiday spirit. Bare- 
footed women, stepping from hamlet 
to hamlet through the mud, smile. 
Bent old men smile. Everyone around 
smiles. All Byelo-Russia shines now 
with one joyous smile. 

Passing Red Army men shout to th 
girls: . 

“Come along with us!” 

“It’s out of our way,” they answer. 
“Now if you were going in the other 
direction !”—pointing to the east. 

But aside from the joy, there is a 
burning interest in the new way of life 
beside which they have lived for two 
decades but which now decisively and 
forever—they understand that well— 
has reached them too. 

The people shower us with ques- 
tions. ‘They ask what kind of govern- 
ment there will be in the village, how 
the landowners’ land will be divided, 
how soon the post and telegraph will 
start functioning again—they have so 
many relatives in Minsk, Gomel, 
Vitebsk. 

We go on and on. The endless files 
of transport and army units move for- 
ward. Our country is marching to 
liberate people who run to meet us, 
because they can wait no longer. 

It is true there are others who are 
running in the opposite direction. In 
Molodechensk the first to run away was 
the mayor. His luxurious house, the 
only one of its kind in the village, gave 
eloquent if silent testimony to the 
speed with which this local ruler fled. 
He had no time to take anything with 
him except what was most precious 
and easily portable. The approach of 
the Soviet army caught Pan Protasev- 
ich and his lady unawares. The gentle- 
man left important documents behind 
and Mme. Protasevich, dropping “The 
Ladies’ Journal” by her bedside, didn’t 
even take time to gather up her numer- 
ous toiletries. 

Their beautiful walnut furniture 
was collected and locked up by our 
boys in several rooms to avoid damage. 
Work in the house started with a rush. 

It was in this house that the first 
decree of the provisional Molodechensk 
council was written by Comrade Pero- 
chinsky. 

Here come endless streams of people 
with questions, suggestions and advice. 
The teachers come. How are they 
to carry on their teaching program 
now? The town officials—almost all 
of whom remained at their posts, come 
too for instructions. 

The peasants bring in a protocol: 
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“We, the inhabitants of the village, 
Velikoe Selo, twenty-eight in number, 
have met together in public meeting on 
this date in order to elect a village 
committee in accordance with the de- 
cree of the head of the provisional gov- 
ernment of Molodechensk region, of 
September 19, 1939. The following 
were unanimously elected: (1) Greg- 
ory Kaptiuk (2) Nikolai Soroka (3) 
Ivan Bondar,” etc. ete. 

Here comes a little girl who relates 
that when she went for the cows, a big 
fat landlord came out of hiding from 
behind a tree and asked if there were 
many “Reds” in the place. 


“So you better go catch him!” says : 


the little girl. 

There was a drizzling rain in the 
morning when we left Molodechensk. 
But everywhere people are up and 
about. Some of them haven’t yet had 
a chance to get a look at the Red Army 
soldiers, they went by so fast in the 
night. Others want to talk, to ask 
questions, or simply to greet us. 

In Smorgon, an old woman, Elena 
Ivanovna Vial, brings out great batches 
of rolls and throws them into the sol- 
diers’ car—she spent the whole night 
baking them. 

“You won’t have enough,” we joke, 
“there are still many more cars.” 

“Well, I’ll feed as many as I can!” 
smiles the old lady—‘‘You see my son 
is with you,” she suddenly adds. 

This is the same Smorgon from 
which all 5,000 inhabitants fled from 


the conflagration of war back in 1915. 

“Now,” say the inhabitants, “none 
of our people have fled—except, of 
course, the landlords.” 

In the center of the town we are 
stopped by a fat man with an emblem 
on his sleeve and a cord around his 
waist, who announces importantly: 
“The militia has been formed and con- 
sists of 50 men.” 

The peasant, Piotr Shedlovsky, an- 
nounces that a committee has been 
formed. He is the chairman and other 
members are a tanner, a painter, a 
shoemaker, a musician— 

“Members of the liberal profes- 
sions !”—comments a woman from the 
crowd—“But we know that in your 
country you like the arts—” 

“In your country, in your country,” 
interrupts another woman, ‘Why in 
your country, eh?” 

Everybody laughs and we go on 
further. 

The soldiers of the Red Army, be- 
cause of their deep understanding and 
discipline immediately won the affec- 
tion and friendship of the population, 
although on the part of the landown- 
ers and clerics there was quite a bit of 
slander and interference of all sorts. 

“They didn’t even pick a single 
apple!” said an old peasant of the Red 
Army soldiers. And these simple 
words summed up his respect and ad- 
miration for our Red Army. 

E. VILENSKY 
Izvestia, September 22, 1939 


From A Traveler’s Note-Book 


1. The Strange Room 


HE building of the former pro- 

vincial government is a two-story 
house with a red brick roof. It is a 
place of long corridors, brown cup- 
boards containing government files, lists 
of inventories pasted on the doors. On 
the walls are touching photographs of 
moonlit yachts, oleanders, the shores 
of the blue Mediterranean. 

Oh how the masters loved beauty! 

At the central entrance the main 
hall is wide and carpeted. Later it 
gets narrower, its walls dingier and 
there isn’t even a trace of carpet. 

We come to a strange room. Its 
windows are covered with strong wire 
netting, the wooden shelves are filled 
with files. On the table is a photo- 
graph album filled with snapshots of 
people—profile and full face. In the 
closet are some red cloths carefully 
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rolled into tubes, painstakingly pinned 
up and pasted with labels in Polish— 
May 1, 1932; May 1, 1933. 

What is this all about? 

You scan the walls carefully and 
notice a small but eloquent tablet in- 
forming you that you are in the secret 
police department of the provincial 
government. Before you are the de- 
partment’s archives. 

The archives are partly strewn on 
the floor, torn—evidently someone in 
a hurry to depart endeavored to destroy 
them but was unsuccessful. 

We pick up one of the crumpled 
sheets from the floor—the writing is 
not very legible. This is the May 
First leaflet of the underground Com- 
munist Party of Byelo-Russia. 

There are rows of carefully rolled 
red banners seized by the Polish Po- 
lice. In the silent depths of night, 
hurriedly, the comrades wrote slogans 


on these banners in chalk, calling on the 
people to throw off the landlords’ yoke, 
to struggle for freedom and happiness, 

“Down with the Pilsudskyites, The 
hour of liberation is near!” 

“Hail, Comrade Stalin!” 

“Comrades, unite. Soon the great 
red fires will be kindled!” 

Soon the great red fires will be 
kindled! They are blazing now, They 
glow in the city streets filled with 
people. They flame in the villages 
where the peasants arrest all those who 
tortured and insulted them all these 
years. Yes, in truth, the great fires 
have been kindled. 

We unroll one of the papers so care. 
fully preserved in the secret room of 
the government. 

It deals with the Komsomol (Young 
Communist League) organization, 
Some householder reports that meetings 
of the underground Komsomol are held 
in the cellar of his house. He gives 
the date and hour of the next 
meeting. The informer is given a pass, 
Arrests follow. At the meeting youths 
in workers’ jackets are arrested. They 
are questioned. They are asked about 
their political connections, their friends, 
They don’t say a word. More ques 
tions—weeks and months of question- 
ing but they can’t get a word of in- 
formation from their prisoners, The 
report sadly observes: “The prisoner 
remained silent before the questioning 
of the prosecution.” 

Then the last page: 

“The case must be closed. Trial. 
Execution.” 

But there is still another page. On 
it there is a cross, sketched by a po 
liceman’s hand. Concise and expres- 
sive. 

We leave the room. It is still the 
same corridor, widening out as it ap- 
proaches the main entrance. There 
are portraits of presidents, ministers. 
Etchings—the ocean, cliffs, gardens. 

Oh how the masters loved and ap- 
preciated beauty! 


2. The Little Shop 


TINY shop—one of those poor 

local penny shops which sell every- 
thing from pyramidon to gelatine. On 
the sign—ROSA SKOROKHOD, 
GROCERIES. 

Here she is—Rosa herself, She is 
past sixty. She suffers from shortness 
of breath and has a bad heart. Weigh- 
ing out bread for us, she asks how old 
people live in the Soviet Union. We 
tell her about the clause in our Consti- 
tution providing old age security. 
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Citizeness Skorokhod nods her head 
joyfully. The accursed days are over. 
There is nothing for her to worry 
sbout—her strained heart can rest. It 
feels easier already. No, her heart is 
got yet quiet. Her heart aches for her 
son, Lazar. 

“What’s the matter with Lazar?” 

Citizeness Skorokhod sadly shakes 
her head—Lazar is one of those un- 
fortunate ones. Instead of going into 
retail trade like his brother, he con- 
tinued his studies, was admitted to the 
university, starved on bread and water, 
but still completed his course brilliantly 
in spite of persecution and even actual 
cashes with the rich students. Now 
he is a lawyer. 

“That’s all that was needed to add 
to his misfortunes!” 

“But what is the misfortune?” 

The matter is finally explained. The 
trouble is that it is two years now 
since lawyer Lazar has been able to 
find any work and he is dependent on 
his mother. 

How much longer will this last? 
Perhaps for the rest of his life? No, 
Rosa is too old to feed and house her 
twenty-five year old son forever. 

I recall what the head of the provi- 
sional government said today about the 
lack of juridical workers in the city 
and I tell this to Citizeness Skorokhod. 
She eyes me distrustfully. 

“Then Lazar might be needed ?— 
But you must be joking—” 


I earnestly try to disabuse her of 
any such notion. Her eyes light up 
with incredible joy momentarily but 
immediately become clouded. 

“But perhaps you are mistaken. 
Maybe it isn’t a lawyer that is needed ?” 

Having given Lazar the address of 
the provisional government, I inform 
the chairman that same evening that I 
have foufd him a lawyer. The chair- 
man looks at me unbelievingly. 

‘You are sure that you have found 
a lawyer?” 

“Yes, yes. He is unemployed and 
can begin working tomorrow.” 

The chairman looks me straight in 
the eye—perhaps I am joking? 

“No, I’m not joking,” I say. 

The chairman gets up from his seat 
and warmly, very warmly clasps my 
hand. His eyes are shining and he says 
excitedly: 

“So, we have lawyers! Another one 
will arrive tomorrow and we shall be 
able to start organizing legal consulta- 
tions in connection with the govern- 
ment. And then comes the organiza- 
tion of a city court. But then we 
shall need not one or two lawyers but 
ten or twenty!” 

And the chairman paces up and 
down the room animatedly telling of 
how tomorrow he will call a meeting 
regarding the establishment of legal 
consultations. 

E. GAvRILOVICH 
Izvestia, September 22 


A Town of West Byelo-Russia 


Volkovysk, September 25 
(By telephone) 


WHat is a typical small town of 
Western Byelo-Russia like? The 
market place is the center of the town. 
Two types of streets radiate from it— 
privileged and underprivileged. On 
the privileged streets are luxurious pri- 
vate houses with flamboyant heraldic 
devices—lions, eagles and Latin inscrip- 
tions—with carved doors, high railings 
and liveried footmen. The owners of 
the lions and the mottoes have recently 
fled, but the footmen in blue jackets 
and high boots remain to peer over 
the railings. For this is a merchant's 
house, 

On the underprivileged streets are 
the houses of Byelo-Russian and Jewish 
attisans, piles of huts crowding upon 
one another, children playing in the 
gutter, Then there are poorer and 
poorer shanties and hovels. At. last 
we come to the end hut, a poor little 
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shop (selling yeast, “elektro,” black- 
ing), the Polish emblem on the post 
proclaiming the name of the town. Be- 
yond are the russet, autumn woods, the 
fields and ravines. 

Today the town is astir with un- 
wonted animation. The arrival of the 
Red Army is not only a political event, 
altering the whole governmental ad- 
ministration of the town, but also an 
event which is destined to change the 
whole life of the community—all its 
standards and habits, adjusting the so- 
cial life of the town along new, un- 
expected and happy ways. 

At the hastily improvised meetings 
most unexpected and astonishing ques- 
tions are asked. For example: 

“T am a representative of a bicycle 
company ‘Blok’. Representative for 
this whole region. What kind of work 
shall I do now?” 

Here are a great many people rep- 
resenting strange professions long for- 
gotten in our circles. They are excited 





—how will they make out? How will 
they adjust to the new conditions? 
There are also a great many people 
who, due to long unemployment, have 
been unable to make use of their edu- 
cation and training. Among them you 
will see a‘doctor working as a recep- 
tionist in a dingy restaurant which re- 
joices in the name of “Atlantic Ocean” ; 
a dentist selling collars in a shop called 
“Paris”, a lawyer selling kvass at a 
dive called “Bar Argentina.” 

There are many artisans. Tales of 
the Soviet Union arouse their greatest 
enthusiasm. Everything that seems to 
us to be the most ordinary and accepted 
way of life, gives rise to the greatest 
astonishment here—free schools, labor 
legislation, equality of nationalities. An 
annual fortnight’s or a month’s vaca- 
tion? Here vacations are unknown 
altogether! Free college education— 
stipends for students? Here, in order 
to study in the gymnasium, one has to 
pay a sum completely beyond the means 
of the artisan or small tradesman, Na- 
tional equality? Here Byelo-Russians 
and Jews were pariahs—they weren’t 
allowed in the schools or. universities 
and were beaten up on the streets. 

Before us are hundreds of leaflets 
distributed by organizations of the no- 
bility calling for attacks on the Jews 
and the Byelo-Russians. 

“Don’t beat them with sticks—that 
won’t hurt them enough. Pour kero- 
sene on them and tthen set fire to 
them.” 

“Every Jewish child is a Judas—a 
future Judas. Why wait for him to 
grow up? Wring his neck at birth.” 

It is easy to understand the hatred 
for the Polish gentry engendered in the 
people of the downtrodden nationalities. 

Crowds of people flock to the build- 
ing which houses the provisional town 
government these days. About two 
hundred people come daily to see the 
chairman. 

Here comes the postman. The Po- 
lish head of the post offtce has fled tak- 
ing with him all the money and stamps. 
How to deal with the current mail? 

The peasants come. How to deal 
with the landlord’s fields, garden, live- 
stock? 

The teachers come. When should 
they start school work again? 

There are thousands of vital ques- 
tions on trading, how to supply the 
population with products, on the li- 
quidation of banditry, the Workers’ 
Guard, problems of electricity, the wa- 
ter system and sewage. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A VILLAGE OF SOVIET UKRAINE 


HE village of Dikanka is situated 
in one of the most picturesque 
spots in the Ukraine. Its charms and 
the beauties of the Ukrainian landscape 
have been described by Gogol, who 
often visited it, in his “Evenings at a 
Farmstead Near Dikanka,” which has 
made the name of the place familiar to 
every literate person in the USSR. 
When the local people recall some- 
thing that happened long ago, they say: 
“It was before the collective farm,” 
which makes it sound as though it hap- 
pened almost last century. The col- 
lective farm was only organized four- 
teen years back, but so radically has its 
presence altered the mode of life in the 
village that it seems as if everything 
that preceded it were ancient history. 
Those days are indeed in the past 
when the indolent Ukrainian oxen 


dragged antiquated ploughs over mean 
| little fields divided from each other by 
© boundaries, and in the autumn, har- 
» nessed to creaking arbas or two-wheeled 
| carts, took to market the meagre crops 
that were all the peasants could obtain 
by their old-fashioned methods from 


the rich land. 

Nowadays, powerful tractors are 
seen at work in the broad fields of the 
collective farms, and the workers from 
' © the farms take their produce to mar- 
ket in cars, 

The tractor is the symbol of the new 
Soviet village. Three-fourths of the 

total area of tilled land in the collective 

farms of the country is cultivated by 
tractor. ‘There are 483,500 of these 

“steel horses” in the country, all of 

them made in the Soviet Union. 

Dikanka is very proud of its tractor- 
ists. These young people have shown 
themselves capable drivers of the huge 
machines, and they manage to squeeze 
several ‘“‘work-days” into a_ single 
spring-plowing day, or in other 
words, do several times as much work 
as they are expected to do. No mat- 
ter what kind of a job the collective- 
farm worker may be on, he is paid ac- 
cording to the established rate of 
work-days”; every kind of work on 
the farm has its own rate of output 
and is estimated in what are known as 
work-days.” In the autumn, when 
the harvest is over and the taxes have 
been paid, the income of the farm is 
added up and divided among the mem- 
bers of the farm, who receive not only 


produce but also the money obtained 
by the sale of the surplus produce. 

When the day’s work is over the 
young people gather for the evening’s 
recreations. ‘The tinkling of a guitar 
is heard, 

In front of the dazzling white houses 
on Main Street a gay and noisy crowd 
gathers; a girl and a boy are giving a 
lively interpretation of the Ukrainian 
folk-dance—‘‘Gopak.” 

The sound of young voices singing 
is carried on the warm breeze. ‘The 
people of the Ukraine love singing and 
sing very well. The tender, rather 
sad Ukrainian melodies have long been 
famous. In Dikanka, the beauty of the 
surroundings call for music and song. 

There are many beautiful walks in 
the neighborhood. On a summer eve- 
ning it is pleasant to stroll down to 
the still ponds in the birch-grove. The 
young teacher, Natalia Yurchenko, 
loves to take this walk with the friends 
who call for her. She“ a teacher in 
the secondary school which was built 
in Dikanka four years aga by the col- 
lective farm members, on the site where 
once a low, rowdy tavern stood. This 
is examination day. Soon the sons and 
daughters of the collective farmers will 
depart for the technical schools, insti- 
tutes and universities of the country. 
Just now a lively discussion is going 
on among the young people in the 
woods about their futures and the ca- 
reers of others like themselves who live 
beyond the confines of Dikanka, The 
village itself has produced twelve teach- 
ers, three actors, one artist, two musi- 
cians, eight engineers, four agronomists, 
and three doctors. Many of the men 
from Dikanka are serving as comman- 
ders in the Red Army. 

Military service has a great attrac- 
tion for the youthful collective farmers, 
and the most popular forms of sport 
and physical culture-are exercises of a 
military character. 

The circle of interests for the village 
youth of today is a very wide one: the 
theatrical performances given at the 
club that was built five years ago never 
fail to attract large and appreciative 
audiences. The Dikanka Dramatic 
Circle is known all over the district, 
and was awarded first prize at the All 
Union Olympiad for Amateur Art, for 
its performance of one of Maxim Gor- 
ky’s plays. But riot only the young 
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people take part. ‘There are also eve- 
nings when performances are given 
exclusively by old people. Their en- 
semble is made up of fifteen dancers 
and singers whose joint ages totalled 
nearly a thousand years! 

But not for its dramatic circle alone 
is the Dikanka, collective farm famed ; 
it has its handicrafts, which have won 
it renown in foreign countries as well. 
Carpets have been made here which 
were shown at the Paris Exhibition 
and which may now be seen in the 
Soviet Pavilion at the World’s Fair in 
New York. A vivid carpet with a 
gay Ukrainian design, woven by the 
best carpet-weaver in Dikanka, Ganna 
Levchenko, is on-view at the All 
Union Agricultural Exhibition in Mos- 
cow, where a special corner has been 
alloted to Dikanka alone. The col- 
lective farms have sent not only beau- 
tiful handmade carpets, but also some 
of the special varieties of maize grown 
in Dikanka fields and sheep with very 
fine wool, reared here. 

It is late. The lights are out in the 
club. One after another the electric 
lights in the houses transmitted by the 
recently built power station, go out. 
Night falls. The moon shines full on 
the white houses and cherry orchards 
of Dikanka, only one of the 243,000 
Soviet collective farms that unite 18,- 
800,000 peasant families of the USSR. 


Apple harvest on the collective farm 

































HE 1939 season of the World’s 


Fair is over. For six months visi- 
tors have had an opportunity to view, 
through exhibits, the activities of a 
country that has brought a new way 
of life into the world. About 16,- 
500,000 visitors have taken the oppor- 
tunity, and with few exceptions those 
who have voiced their impressions have 
had kind words for the exhibit. 

Shortly after the opening a Gallup 
poll gave first place in the foreign 
section to the Soviet Pavilion. The 
Pavilion maintained this ranking in all 
subsequent polls. 

The chief architect of the Fair, Mr. 
Stephen F. Voorhees and other well 
known American architects, declared to 
the members of the Soviet Commission, 
that the Soviet Pavilion, in their opin- 
ion, is the most outstanding building 
at the Fair. Their opinion was echoed 
by hundreds of thousands of visitors 
who wrote their impressions in the 
guest book, or spoke to the guides. 

To this success the architecture, 
sculpture, murals and decoration of the 
structure made a substantial contribu- 
tion. They constituted an exhibit, in 
themselves, of the creative powers of 
the Soviet people, of the impressiveness 
of the Socialist arts. 

The success of the design of the 
architects, Boris M. Iofan and Karo S. 
Alabian, is to be seen in the fact that 
the statue of the young worker holding 
aloft the ruby star, surmounting the 
pylon of red marble, became one of the 
Fair landmarks. The wide welcoming 
arc of the semi-circular building, ex- 
tended an invitation to the guests of 
the Fair, and brought response from 
huge throngs. The amphitheater cre- 
ated by this design was constantly 
crowded. The guests listened to the 
music of Chaikovsky and Scriabin, of 
Soviet composers, to “A Song About 
Stalin,” and other popular songs on con- 
temporary themes, and to the rich folk 
music of the multi-national USSR, 
broadcast from the pylon. In the eve- 
ning, on a screen set into the pylon, 
guests saw documentery films on the 
life of the Soviet Union. Altogether, 
forty-five films were shown during the 
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“WHAT THE WORKING CLASs 
CAN DO” 


By ALEXANDER ZAMOSHKIN 


The director of the Soviet Pavilion sums up 
six months that have brought to millions of 
Americans a deeper understanding of the USSR 


Fair season on the amphitheater screen. 
Among those shown were: “The Right 
to Work,” “The Right to Rest,” “The 
Right to An Education,” “The Care 
of Children in the USSR,” “Magnito- 
gorsk,” “The Old and New Village,” 
“The New Moscow,” “The Parade 
of Physical Culturists,” etc. The films 
offered living evidence of the growth 
of the Soviet State, of the expanding 
culture of the people living under 
Socialism. 

The appearance on the screen of 
figures like Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin, 
Voroshilov, Papanin, Stakhanov, were 
greeted with resounding applause. 
Scenes from the Physical Culture Pa- 
rade, with its folk dancers and its ath- 
letes and the government leaders on 
the reviewing stand were especially 
popular. 

About half of the comments inscribed 
in the guest book stated: “Best build- 
ing at the fair.” A large proportion 
of the remainder consisted of single ad- 
jectives, “Magnificent,” ‘Marvelous,” 
“Breath-taking,” etc. But a consider- 
able number of the inscriptions went 
deeper. Here are some of them: 

“If this is Socialism then the hopes 
of humanity have been realized.” 

“Long live the Soviet Union. Down 
with imperialist war!” 

“A vivid picture of what the work- 
ing class can do.” 

“One is more impressed each time 
one sees the exhibit.” 

“Despite lies and slanders, the USSR 
shows its great achievements under the 
leadership of Lenin and his great dis- 
ciple Stalin, in this pavilion.” 

“T am 10 years old, I think the 
Soviet building was the best of all I’ve 
seen.” 

“T am impressed by all I saw—from 
my heart I congratulate my dear 
brothers.” 

“A workers’ and peasants’ dream 
come true.” 

“Ts it not desirable to make a world 
for ourselves where each one, with 
work, can have food, shelter, clothing 
and security in old age—Why not 


work for these things everywhere?” 

“To the Soviet Union whose future 
is the future of the rest of the world,” 

“The Soviet Union is the leading 
European country today.” 

“I am greatly pleased that I can 
see how great is my country, although 
I am far from it.” (Translation of 
an inscription in Ukrainian.) 

Most signers gave the names of their 
home towns or if they were foreign 
visitors, of their counfries. Practically 
every state of the United States is rep- 
resented in the gue§t book, and most 
of the countries of the world. Among 
the many foreign languages are Arabic 
and Chinese. The linguists on the Pa- 
vilion staff had not enough languages 
among them to read all the inscriptions. 

Equally enthusiastic were the com- 
ments expressed to guides and other 
members of the Pavilion staff. It was 
made clear by the comments that the 
Soviet Pavilion has enabled millions of 
people to find out for the first time 
the truth about the Soviet Union. Mil- 
lions of visitors entering the world of 
tomorrow by way of the Soviet Pavil- 
ion have been convinced that the ideas 
of the future are being realized in the 
Soviet Union of today. Over and 
over, in their conversations with the 
guides, visitors spoke of the revelation 
the building and its exhibits had been 
to them. 

The guides numbered _ thirty-six 
women and men, all from the Soviet 
Union. Each was a specialist in the 
field dealt with in the hall where she 
or he was stationed. They conducted 
many special tours arranged by col- 
leges and by the Department of Sci- 
ertce and Education of the Fair. One 
thing often happened—which rarely 
occurred elsewhere at the Fair; casual 
visitors organized into groups and in- 
vited the guides to conduct them. 
Every half hour the guides met people 
assembled before the jewel map in the 
entrance lobby and conducted them on 
tours through the Pavilion. 

Sometimes visitors repaid the aid 
given them by the guides. A farmer 
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said, “You're lucky, living where there 
gre no foreclosures.” —_ Foreclosures 
meant nothing to the guide and she 
‘dentified it with the nearest words she 
knew. ‘But we have fur clothes!” 
she said. “In winter Soviet people 
wear fur clothes.” The farmer and 
other visitors patiently proceeded to ex- 


plain what foreclosures meant to this 


citizen of a land where foreclosures do 
not exist. 

To a group of enthusiastic visitors 
one of the members of the Pavilion 
staff said. “It is very pleasant to hear 
your good opinions. But it will help 
us if you would tell us where we have 
failed.” The group was silent. Then 
one of them said, pointing to the 
crowds: “Well, I should say the Pa- 
vilion is too small.” 

Outside, there were exclamations of 
delight by visitors over the statue, over 
the beauty of the marble, over the stat- 
uary groups before the wings of the 
buildings. Indoors, there were similar 
expressions of pleasure over the replica 
of the Moscow subway, over the model 
of the Palace of Soviets, over the 
colossal mural in the entrance hall, 
flanked by granite statues of Lenin and 
Stalin, and presenting distinguished peo- 
ple of the USSR, people distinguished 
in many fields. And along with these 
exclamations of delight went expres- 
sions of satisfaction over information 
conveyed in vivid, dynamic fashion of 
a life in which the emphasis is placed 
not on things but on human beings. 

The exhibits of the Soviet Pavilion 
gave a systematic account of the devel- 
opments of the first Socialist State, of 
the enormous accomplishments achieved 
in short historic periods—in the two 
Five-Year Plans; it characterized So- 
cialist construction in all fields—in in- 
dustry, in agriculture, in education and 
in the arts. They told the actual story 
of the unheard of development of wide 
masses of people and of the attention 
and love with which the human being, 
builder of the new life in a Socialist 
society, is surrounded in the USSR. 

The panoramas of Magnitogorsk, 
Dnieproges, the Kuibyshev hydro-elec- 
tric station, health resorts of the USSR, 
the pioneer camp “Artek,” the railway, 
water and aerial maps, the map of the 
Volga waterways, the artistic pano- 
tamas of the Old and the New Vil- 
lage, the enormous. panorama in the 
central hall on the upper floor illus- 
trating the friendship and unity of the 
peoples of the USSR, the picture show- 
ing the Supreme Council in Session, 
the statues of Molotov, Kalinin and 
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Gorky, the map of the USSR in pre- 
cious stones and the seals of the consti- 
tuent republics also made of precious 
stones, as well as twelve moving pic- 
ture screens located throughout the 
Pavilion, illustrating every field of con- 
struction and culture in the USSR, 
all were watched with close attention. 

The deeper interests of the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia received attention 
too. Specific questions referring to 
Soviet activities in their special fields 
were answered by the Press Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Pavilion in a series 
of receptions and lectures arranged 
with the cooperation of the American 
Russian Institute, for scientists, engi- 
neers, architects, social workers, physi- 
cians, students, teachers, theater people 
and other groups engaged in mental 
work, all told over 4,000 persons. 

In the course of its work the press 
department received requests for pho- 
tographs and information from all over 
the United States, including individu- 
als, schools and libraries, information 
services, and of course periodicals of 
all sorts. In its clipping books the 
press department has about 14,000 
clippings. And this, as even the clip- 
ping services admit, is only a fraction 
of the material printed. 

Many visitors, arriving from all 
parts of the country have told members 
of the staff that the Soviet Pavilion is 
being widely discussed and widely 
praised everywhere. Some visitors, and 
at times representatives of organiza- 
tiors would bring bouquets of flowers 
to be placed at the statue of Lenin. 
Sometimes American and other friends 
would bring photographs and objects of 
art. For example: The Krupsky Wo- 
men’s Society of Philadelphia sent a 
bouquet of fresh flowers to be placed on 
the statue of Lenin—the bouquet had a 
red ribbon on it; a wood carver sent a 
bas-relief of Stalin; an amateur photog- 
rapher presented the Pavilion with a 

















The visitors’ book at 
the Soviet Pavilion 
was constantly  sur- 
rounded by crowds 
waiting to express their 
appreciation of the 
exhibits 









photo of the statuary group of figures 
of heroes of the Civil War that stands 
before the right wing of the Pavilion; 
a farmer brought flowers and placed 
them on the statue of Lenin. These 
are only a few of the many instances in 
which visitors presented the Pavilion 
with tokens of their appreciation. 

Amkino conducted the cinema theater 
in the Pavilion. There visitors en- 
joyed such cinema-masterpieces as: 
“The Man With a Gun,” “Lenin in 
1918,” “Lenin in October,” “Chapay- 
ev,” “Peter the First,” “New Hori- 
zons’ (Vyborgskaya Storona), etc. 

For visitors interested in Soviet lit- 
erature, there was a book store and 
book booths offering Soviet books, 
pamphlets, albums. Soviet handicrafts 
were also on sale and were eagerly 
purchased. Similarly the Soviet Res- 
taurant was visited by three hundred 
thousand guests, who enjoyed the 
Soviet dishes. The Soviet restaurant 
was often and favorably mentioned in 
the food columns, and in notes of con- 
noisseurs. 

Thus, the work of the Pavilion for 
1939 was directed towards establish- 
ing a clear understanding on the part 
of the American people of the life and 
work of the Soviet people and of the 
new basis of life in the Socialist Work- 
er’s State. Simultaneously, this work 
was conducive to the establishment of 
friendship and understanding between 
two great people—the American peo- 
ple and the peoples of the USSR, 
which was the intention of the invita- 
tion of the President of the United 
States in calling the nations of the 
world to the World’s Fair. And this 


friendship and understanding were es- 
pecially emphasized by the Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Kal- 
inin, in his radio greetings to the 
American people prior to the opening 
of the Fair. 














SOVIET MEDICINE — 19338 


DR. HENRY E. SIGERI 


“The first country that has given all the people a right 
to all the means required to protect and restore health” 


HE Soviet Union is the first 

country that has made the pro- 
tection and restoration of the people’s 
health a public function and has social- 
ized medicine in all its aspects. It is 
the first country that has given all the 
people a right to all the means required 
to protect and restore health. The 
fact that this development took place 
not in a small country but in an enor- 
mous territory covering one-sixth of 
the inhabited earth and populated by a 
great variety of nationalities gives it par- 
ticular significance, and the student of 
public health as well as the student of 
medical history must necessarily watch 
these developments very carefully. 

A study of the USSR is both easy 
and difficult. It is difficult because the 
country is vast and because things 
move very rapidly. It is easy because 
the underlying principles are scientific, 
rational and clear and because the 
basic philosophy remains always the 
same. Whoever is familiar with the 
principles of socialism has the key to 
an understanding of all aspects of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is necessary to visit the country 
repeatedly at regular intervals because 
it is impossible to grasp the full mean- 
ing of such a dynamic process on a 
single tour. Conditions change from 
year to year, from day to day and it is 
important to ascertain that in the 
USSR change means. progress, a steady 
and systematic improvement of the ma- 
terial and cultural standard of the 
entire population. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan, from 1933 to 1937, 
wages increased 151 per cent, agricul- 
tural production 51 and industrial pro- 
duction 121 per cent. Expenditures 
on education and public health in- 
creased from 4.3 to 14 billion rubles. 
Such figures are eloquent, particularly 
when they apply to a period during 
which the capitalist world was stricken 
by economic depression or spent its en- 
ergy on unproductive undertakings 
such as armaments. 

The visitor who after a few years 
returns to a Soviet city will hardly 
recognize it. Entire sections have dis- 
appeared and new quarters have been 
built. And yet, this is not surprising 
because in the USSR developments are 
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not haphazard but planned—and plans 
are fulfilled. 

After having surveyed Soviet public 
health in 1935 and 1936 and having 
written a book on the subject,’ we felt 
that after two years it was time to visit 
the country again and to see what new 
developments had taken place. Who- 
ever has written a book on any aspect 
of the USSR knows what a disagree- 
able feeling it is to reénter the country 
after the book has been published. Re- 
cent as it may be—so much may have 
happened that should have been in- 
cluded. Was it not already antiquated 
the day it came from the press? Is it 
correct and has it done justice to the 
tremendous process that is going on in 
this great country? 

We were glad to find that after this 
new survey the book would not have 
been written differently. ‘There have 
been great changes in these last twe 
years, obviously, but they can be sum- 
marized in one sentence: there is more 
of everything and everything has been 
improved. ‘The basic principles, how- 
ever, remained the same. 

Our survey of 1938 took the form 
of a travel seminar. We were a group 
of physicians, medical scientists and 
other persons interested in public health 
and our purpose was to study the or- 
ganization of Soviet medicine and pub- 
lic health in all its aspects. In thirteen 
cities and in various rural districts we 
visited more than fifty medical institu- 
tions and had “interviews with their 
directors and staff members. It was 
our great privilege to have long inter- 
views granted by four Commissars of 
Public Health and their departmental 
heads. Regular seminar discussions 
were held with the group so that the 
whole field was covered as exhaustively 
as time permitted. 

The tour was organized by the Open 
Road in New York in codéperation 
with Intourist, the All-Union Society 


‘for Cultural Relations with Foreign 


Countries (VOKS), and the Commis- 
sariat of Public Health of the USSR. 
We are greatly indebted to all these 
organizations for the excellent services 
and many courtesies extended to us. 

iHenry E. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union, New York, 1937, W. W. Nor- 
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The following report is by no means 
complete. It merely intends to supple. 
ment our book by discussing some new 
developments and describing some of 
the institutions visited. 


Leningrad 


Leningrad is a great city, an im. 
portant industrial and cultural centre, 
but it is no longer the capital. It has 
not the dynamism of Moscow wher 
you can feel the pulse of the country, 
Great progress has been made in the 
last two years. Construction is in full 
swing. New factories, living quarters, 
administrative and cultural institutions 
have been built. Here, as in most Soviet 
cities, the tendency is to begin on the 
periphery, building new suburbs and 
then to move gradually toward the 
center, tearing down old quarters and 
erecting new ones instead. In Moscow 
the older sections of the city had to be 
decongested without delay. Broad 
avenues and large squares were built 
and construction is going on in center 
and periphery simultaneously. 

Even the superficial observer notices 
in the streets that the people are much 
better dressed than a few years ago 
and that they look stronger and health 
ier. One sees that the standard of 
living has risen considerably. It ma 
not be as high as that of certain group 
of the American population, although 
way above that of other groups—but 
it is rising steadily and _planfully. 
Every citizen knows that today is bet 
ter than yesterday and that tomorrow 
will of necessity be better still. Produc 
ing under a rational system that make 
crises and unemployment impossible 
the country increases its wealth from 
day to day—wealth that is shared 
everybody. 

The visitor of 1938 was impress 
by the fact that the Russian people 
are not haunted by the idea of wars 
those of most European counttié 
They are prepared for an emergent 
to be sure. Every citizen knows whi 
his place will be in case of war 
you can see factory workers trainitg 
with gas masks. Russian war ma 
has stood the test in Spain and militay 
experts agree that the Russian army! 
a formidable force, not only becaus! 
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is very well trained and equipped, but 
because its morale is invincible. And 
yet there is little talk about war. 
There is no nervousness, no hysteria 
of any kind such as we found in so 
many other countries. The Soviet 
Union has been threatened ever since 
1917 and the people know that they 
have to rely entirely on themselves. 
They know that they have many 
friends among the working class of 
foreign countries but that they have no 
reliable friend among capitalist govern- 
ments. ‘They regret that they have to 
devote a large portion of the budget to 
defense. It cannot be helped. But 
then there are so many other exciting 
tasks: the reconstruction of cities, new 
industries, the intensification of agri- 
culture, the extension of education and 
public health services. ‘These are in 
the foreground of interest and to us 
it was a relief to hear people talk of 
new libraries, schools and sanatoria in- 
stead of gas masks and bomb-proof 
cellars. 

Personally we do not believe that 
any power will ever dare to attack the 
Soviet Union. Nobody has ever con- 
quered Russia, not even Napoleon. 
But quite apart from strategic reasons 
there is a psychological factor that 
must not be overlooked. Let us assume 
that a foreign army had succeeded in 
invading the Ukraine. What would 
happen? The foreign soldiers con- 
vinced—as a result of insidious propa- 
ganda—that the USSR is in ruins and 
the people starving in dire oppression, 
would all of a sudden see those flourish- 
ing collective farms with their grade 
schools, clubs, libraries, stadia and 
health centers. They would find a 
well-nourished, strong, happy and free 
population, and would realize that they 
had been deceived. It would be a very 
dangerous experiment. And as to 
Japan, it will bleed to death in China. 

One thing is certain: that the Soviet 
Union stands for peace not because it 
is a so-called “have-nation”’—Tsarist 
Russia had infinitely more and yet was 
utterly imperialistic—but because it is 
a socialist nation. Socialism and im- 
perialism exclude each other. 

While we were in Leningrad, elec- 
tions were held for the Supreme Soviet 
of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic and we had an in- 
teresting opportunity to observe Soviet 
democracy in action. Outside of Rus- 
sia one often hears that democracy in 
the USSR is a joke, that the country 
is a dictatorship like Germany and 
Italy. No judgment could be more 
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In a children’s clinic in Moscow 


erroneous. ‘The fascist countries con- 
demn democracy and extol the author- 
itarian dictatorial state. In those 
countries the purpose of the state is 
not to promote the welfare of the in- 
dividual. The citizen has to give up 
his individuality and to identify him- 
self with the state in the pursuit of 
an imperialistic goal. Quite the con- 
trary is the case in the Soviet Union. 
True to the socialist program, the 
USSR from the very beginning in- 
tended to establish a real democracy 


in which the entire state power would 
be vested in the people, irrespective of 
sex, race, color, creed or nationality. 
It takes time, moreover, to establish 
such a democracy. When the Soviets 
came into power seventy per cent of 
the population were illiterate and 
many of the over 180 nationalities 
were very backward. If the state 
power had been turned over to these 
illiterate masses the Revolution would 
have been lost. To save it, it was neces- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The History of the Party: Part II 





By THEODORE BAYER 


History OF THE COMMUNIST Party OF 
THE SovigET Union (Bo.LsHEviks). 4 
short course edited by a commission of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) Authorized by the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) International 
Publishers, New York City, 364 pages, 
Trade Price $2.00. Popular Price $1.00. 


HE part of the “History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union” here under review covers the 
period 1918-1937, the nineteen years of 
the post-war era packed with world 
shaking events. The account of the post 
revolutionary years in Russia _ reveals 
the initiative and energies developed by 
the masses under the leadership of the 
Party, in defence of their liberties and 
in ordering their own lives. 
Revolutionary Russia of 1918 needed 
peace desperately. It sacrificed a great 
deal at Brest-Litovsk to get it even tem- 
porarily. But instead it was now at- 
tacked by all the imperialist powers. 
Every means of attack from stimulat- 
ing revolts, supplying the White Guard 
armies and even bandits of all kinds, 
intervention with their own armies and 
navies, occupation, to the deadliest of 
all weapons, the blockade, were used by 
all the major powers to rob the Russian 
people of their Revolution. The book ex- 
plains how. the the unholy alliance of 
foreign interventionists and White 
Guard generals came about. It explains 
the union of counter-revolution with the 
imperialists abroad. The reader will 
find in this history a very concise de- 
scription of the military operations dur- 
ing the civil war, the war against inter- 
vention and against the Polish invasion. 
Also there is an account of the military 
and political strategy employed by the 
Soviets to defeat the enemies from 
abroad and expose the fifth column 
within. After the war was over the 
Bolsheviki needed only to point to the 
record of the other parties, the Menshe- 
viks, the Social Revolutionaries and all 
other self-styled “friends of the people” 
to have them condemned by the masses. 
These parties, which cooperated with 
the interventionists and the White gen- 
erals, and even participated in the vari- 
ous regimes set up by them, lost all 
standing and confidence among the peo- 
ple. Thus it came about that after the 
civil war there was no other political 
group apart from the Bolsheviks that 
even dared to present itself or offer a 
program to the people. Only the party 
of Socialism and national independence 
held a mandate from the people. That 
is why all the other parties came to an 
inglorious end. However, the masses 
could not possibly have known, and even 
many inside the party could not then 
realize, that varieties of treacherous 
Menshevism, Trotskyism, Bukharinism, 
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etc., continued to struggle within the 
party itself. 

The course of the civil war was by 
no means an uninterrupted march to 
victory. There were terrible defeats for 
the forces of the revolution too. The 
Bolsheviks came perilously near catas- 
trophic defeats which were only nar- 
rowly averted by the intervention of the 
Party and personally by Lenin, Stalin, 
Voroshilov against the counsel of Trot- 
skv and Tukachevsky. All of these in- 
stances are discussed in detail. The 
victory of the Revolution was unavoid- 
ably dearly paid for. 

As far back as 1920 the imperialistic 
Polish government became a tool in the 
hands of England and France. On the 
instigation of these two powers, without 
any provocation or grievance against the 
Soviet Republic, Poland attacked the 
Ukraine, occupying the city of Kiev. 
The Red Army once more performed a 
heroic service to its people and repulsed 
the Poles, who fought under Allied com- 
mand. However, the Soviet Republic 
was at that time unable to withstand the 
combined pressure of the powers and 
was forced to cede to the Polish state 
large stretches of Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia. These areas are 
now, as a result of the collapse of the 
Polish state, reunited with their home- 
land. The Poles also grabbed Vilna 
from the little state of Lithuania. The 
Scviets are now returning the Vilna dis- 
trict to Lithuania, once more upholding 
the right of peoples, no matter how 
small, to national self-determination. 

We turn to page 248 for a brief de- 
scription of the wreckage done by pro- 
longed war. 


“The gross output of agriculture in 1920 
was only about one-half of the pre-war out- 
put—that of the poverty-stricken Russian 
countryside of tsarist days. To make matters 
worse, in 1920 there was a harvest failure in 
many of the provinces. Agriculture was in 
sore straits. 

“Even worse was the plight of industry. 
which was in a state of complete dislocation. 
The output of large-scale industry in 1920 
was a little over one-seventh of pre-war. 
Most. of the mills and factories were at a 
standstill; mines and collieries were wrecked 
and flooded. Gravest of all was the condition 
of the iron and steel industry. The total 
output of pig-iron in 1921 was only 116,300 
tons, or about 3 per cent of the pre-war out- 
put. There was a shortage of fuel. Transport 
was disrupted. Stocks of metal and textiles 


» in the country were nearly exhausted. There 


was an acute shortage of such prime neces- 
sities as bread, fats, meat, footwear, cloth- 
ing, matches, salt, kerosene and soap.” 


It was from this low point that the 
Soviets had to reconstruct the country 
and build Socialism. Aside from the 


physical and technical limitations and 
difficulties there were obstacles of a very 
different nature which were even more 
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dangerous and harder to overcome. These 
were the various opposition groups who 
fought treacherously from within for the 
restoration of capitalism. This struggle 
started very early. Under the pressure 
of the Civil War, so-called “Military 
Communism” was _ instituted. This 
meant complete subordination of every- 
thing and everybody to the needs of the 
war. Every one was subject to mobili- 
zation, food was requisitioned, so was 
labor, non-essential services and works 
were discontinued, strict military dis. 
cipline was imposed. That was a re. 
grettable necessity during the war. With 
the end of the war life had to be organ- 
ized on normal lines. Military Com- 
munism served the country well during 
the Civil War, but to continue it after 
the war would have meant national 
disaster, However, that was exactly 
what Trotsky wanted. He was sup- 
ported by various other opposition lead- 
ers. In this connection a number of op- 
position groups developed led by Trot- 
sky, Bukharin, Shlyapnikov, Smirnov and 
others. Trotsky was for the continuance 
of Military Communism and simultane- 
ously against democratic procedure gen- 
erally, especially in the trade unions. 
Others advocated various forms of syn- 
dicalism, and other fantastic schemes, 
The master statesmanship of Lenin rose 
to new heights at this point. He literally 
rescued the Soviet State and the Revo- 
lution. Lenin and Stalin, supported by 
the Party, put an end to Military Com- 
munism, rejected all other schemes of 
the opposition and instituted the New 
Economic Policy (NEP). They boldly 
explained that the country needed a new, 
this time an economic, breathing spell, 
that the socialist forces were as yet too 
weak to completely supplant the capital- 
ist, but that the NEP was not just a 
retreat but rather a detour that led to 
the appointed goal rather than away 
from it. The Party knew that at the 
basis of all opposition was cowardice and 
unwillingness to fight for Socialism. Lenin 
insisted that “NEP Russia will become 
Socialist Russia.” 

In 1922 a great step forward towards 
Sccialism was taken. In line with the 
Soviet policy of self-determination for 
ali people, a Union of Soviet Republics 
was created. The USSR was greatly 
strengthened and was able to mobilize 
all of the people in the fight for eco- 
nomic, cultural advancement and for na- 
tional defence. 

In 1924 the Revolution sustained its 
greatest blow. Lenin died. Everybody 
mourned the loss of the great leader but 
the opposition. On the contrary, they 
wanted to use the loss of Lenin as an 
occasion to attempt to swerve the Soviet 
Union from the Leninist path. In con- 
trast to this attitude we wish to refer 
the reader to pages 268-9, to Stalin’s vow 
delivered at Lenin’s death in the name 
of the Party, which illumines many sub- 
sequent events in Soviet history. 
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This History is especially valuable be- 
cause of the clarity with which it sets 
forth the controversies that arose at 
each decisive turn and at every critical 
period. The conclusion one is forced to 
reach is that anti-socialist groups, of 
which Trotskyism was the inspiration, 
arose on all such occasions, taking vari- 
ous oppositional forms. It was really 
prophetic when Stalin said in 1924: “Un- 
less Trotskyism is defeated, it will be 
impossible to achieve victory under the 
conditions of NEP, it will be impossible 
to convert present-day Russia into a So- 
cialist Russia” (p. 267). 

Extremely illuminating are the pages 
devoted to the description of the 10th, 
11th, 12th Party Congresses held between 
1921 and 1923, the last one without 
Lenin, who was too ill to attend, At the 
12th Congress, in spite of obvious recov- 
ery under the NEP and the upward eco- 
nomic trend, Trotsky, Bukharin and 
others proposed to hand over the country 
to foreign capitalists for exploitation, to 
do away with the monoply of foreign 
trade, even to curtail Soviet industry. 
Such proposals, of course, really meant 
restoration of capitalism. 

All the problems, theoretical and prac- 
tical, that had to be solved before even 
an approach could be made to construct- 
ing the first Socialist state in a backward 
country and in antagonistic capitalist 
surroundings, are set forth. The pages 
devoted to the discussion on the choice of 
the Socialist course and the means to be 
used are a veritable treasure of Marxist 
thought. The long dispute concerning 
the building of Socialism in one country, 
and the opposition to this course is pre- 
sented and analyzed. One may read 
here how, after every defeat, the oppo- 
sition promised to obey the decisions of 
the party and recanted, but only, of 
course, to deceive and betray again. The 
book recounts the patient and lenient 
treatment accorded to the opposition in 
order to persuade them to cooperate. 
Again it shows that the Party did not 
begin to realize fully the true nature, 
purpose and connections of the opposition 
until after the assassination of Kirov. 
However, Stalin must have sensed the 
nature of the opposition because in 1927 
when the Soviet representatives abroad 
were murdered and the embassies raided, 
and when the opposition at home became 
very brazen and openly anti-Party, he 
said: “Something like a united front 
from Chamberlain to Trotsky is being 
formed”. This is just as true today, 
even though it is not the same Chamber- 
ain now. 

Throughout the history frequent ref- 
erences are made to the international 
situation, which had to be taken into 
account in charting the course of the 
USSR. The last two chapters, dealing 
with the period from 1930 on, are es- 
pecially valuable to the understanding of 
the development of the world situation 
from the Soviet point of view. Here 
will be found an invaluable analysis of 
the relation of world forces and of the 
impending clash of rival imperialist 
powers, 

The history relates the measures un- 
dertaken by the Soviets on behalf of 
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peace. The Soviet attitude towards the 
League of Nations, toward the whole 
series of aggressive acts of the axis 
powers is set forth, We find the 
story of Manchuria, China, Abyssinia, 
Austria, the threat to Czechoslovakia, 
the story of the betrayal of Spain with 
the connivance of other governments. 


“This war, it will be seen, is of a rather 
strange and one-sided character. But that 
does not prevent it from being a brutal war 
of unmitigated conquest waged at the ex- 
pense of the poorly defended people of Ethi- 
opia, Spain and China. 

“It would be wrong to attribute this one- 
sided character of the war to the military or 
economic weakness of the ‘democratic’ states. 
The ‘democratic’ states are, of course, stronger 
than the fascist states. The one-sided char- 
acter of the developing world war is due to 
the absence of a united front of the ‘demo- 
cratic’ states against the fascist powers. The 
so-called democratic states, of course, do not 
approve of the ‘excesses’ of the fascist states 
and fear any accession of strength to the 
latter. But they fear even more the working- 
class movement in Europe and the movement 
of national emancipation in Asia, and regard 
fascism as an ‘excellent antidote’ to these 
‘dangerous’ movements. For this reason the 
ruling circles of the ‘democratic’ states, es- 
pecially the ruling Conservative circles of 
Great Britain, confine themselves to a policy 
of pleading with the overweening fascist rul- 
ers, ‘not to go to extremes,’ at the same 
time giving them to understand that they 
‘fully comprehend’ and on the whole sym- 
pathize with their reactionary policy to- 
wards the working-class movement and the 
national emancipation movement. In this 
respect, the ruling circles of Britain are 
roughly pursuing the same policy as was 
pursued under tsardom by the Russian lib- 
eral-monarchist bourgeoisie, who, while fearing 
the ‘excesses’ of tsarist policy, feared the 
people even more, and therefore resorted to 
a policy of pleading with the tsar and, con- 
sequently, of conspiring with the tsar against 
the people. As we know, the liberal-mon- 
archist bourgeoisie of Russia paid dearly for 
this dual policy. It may be presumed that 
history will exact retribution also from the 
ruling circles of Britain, and of their friends 
in France and the U. S. A.” 


This was the analysis made by the 
Soviet leaders two years ago, long be- 
fore Munich. Further development of 
this analysis the reader will find in 
Stalin’s report to the 18th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR (see 
Soviet Russia Today, April, 1939.) With 
an unfailing sense of reality and candor 
the Soviet leaders warned the people of 
the world of the real designs of British 
diplomacy. ‘These were to involve the 
Soviet Union in a war with Germany. 
The purpose of that war would be to 
weaken the strong imperialist contender, 
Germany, and at the same time to do 
as much damage as possible and retard 
the growth of the only Socialist state, 
the Soviet Union. It was for this and 
no other aim that the British and French 
diplomacy tolerated the fascist aggres- 
sions everywhere, connived in the defeat 
of Loyalist Spain, sacrificed Czechoslo- 
vakia and played with the fate of Poland, 
eventually betraying it and _ sacrificing 
the lives of thousands of Polish soldiers. 
The corrupt rulers of Poland were the 
playthings of British diplomacy and have 
paid dearly for that. 

On the basis of the historic record of 


the Chamberlain and Daladier govern- 
ments, only the most gullible can believe 
the demagogic Allied propaganda alleg- 
ing the restoration of states they so will- 
fully destroyed yesterday to be their chief 
aim in the war. : 

Very fittingly the book ends with a 
discussion of the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion. This Constitution summarizes 
everything that has taken place in the 
Soviet Union since the revolution. Once 
more we wish to say that the book and 
its epilogue is a storehouse of all the 
creative thought and experience of the 
builders of Socialism. 


Corliss Lamont’s New Book 
By HENRY HART 


You Micut Lixe Sociatism: A Way 
oF Lire For Mopern Man. By Corliss 
Lamont. 320 pages. New York: Mod- 
ern Age Books, Inc. 95c. 


ANY readers of this magazine are 

undoubtedly familiar with the 
public and literary career of Corliss 
Lamont, a distinguished and devoted 
member of Soviet Russia Topay’s Edi- 
torial Council. But I doubt if they are 
fully aware of the breadth and depth of 
his knowledge of social forces and the 
philosophy of their operation and of his 
gift for organizing this knowledge and 
lucidly presenting it. In You Might Like 
Socialism: A Way of Life for Modern 
Man, | am tempted to say, Mr. Lamont 
has fulfilled himself. I refrain from 
doing so only because one expects from 
him many further contributions to the 
cause of bringing a rational world into 
existence. 

This excellent and useful book is divi- 
ded into eight chapters, or parts, and is 
considerably more than a clear and suc- 
cinct justification for entertaining a 
socialist philosophy. It is a description of 
Mr. Lamont’s own intellectual odyssey, 
a repository of much well-informed 
thought and discerning reflection, and an 
evangelical statement that will be an 
effective instrument as long as capitalism 
lasts. 

The first seventeen pages discuss why 
Mr. Lamont, whose father and brother 
are Morgan partners, and persons like 
him, become radicals. He declares, and 
I think proves, that to base one’s life 
upon reason is to take the first step to- 
ward socialism, and that to examine 
capitalism objectively is to perceive the 
necessity for socialism. There are many 
acute observations in this chapter about 
the upper middle class and the top bour- 
geoisie, and some excellent material from 
Mr. Lamont’s personal experience illus- 
trating his contentions. 

The next forty pages set forth the in- 
adequacies of capitalism and the reasons 
therefore. Mr. Lamont’s exposition is 
exceptionally well-reasoned and _ well- 
calculated to overcome the rationaliza- 
tions and psychical deafness of those 
passive victims of capitalism who prefer 
to elude facts and evade thought. I ex- 
perienced considerable literary pleasure 
in observing the grace with which he 
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assembled the results of an astonishing 


amount of reading, research and reflec- 


tion. This second chapter, I think, states 
the case against capitalism clearly, con- 
cisely and completely. It will convince 
anyone who has anything resembling an 
open mind. It is a little gem. 

In the thirty-eight pages of the third 
chapter Mr. Lamont does a bold thing. 
He presents a detailed plan for a soci- 
alist government in this country! I 
think him very valiant to have done so, 
and in the main I think his scheme quite 
sensible. Everybody, from left to right, 
will want to embellish or amend it— 
which, I fancy, is the very purpose for 
which he concocted it. And it contains 
the clearest definition of the true role 
of banking (as bookkeeper and coordina- 
tor for industry and commerce) I have 
encountered anywhere. ‘The chapter it- 
self is devoted to the possibilities and 
potentialities of socialist planning, and 
shows how the inherent deficiencies and 
perversities of capitalism, which had 
been detailed in the preceding chapter, 
can be overcome and surmounted. Mr. 
Lamont looks forward, as do all practi- 
cal and sensible men, to a socialist world 
in which there is an abundance for 
everyone. 

The fourth chapter, of forty-two 
pages, contains material which is, or 
should be, familiar to the readers of this 
magazine. It deals with socialism in 
the Soviet Union, that is, with one of 
the brightest pages in human history. It 
is a superb chapter. It briefly but ade- 
quately encompasses everything that is 
relevant to a patient, definitive exposition 
of just what Russia faced and what has 
been accomplished. Mr. Lamont warns 
those snivelers who try to magnify any 
Soviet difficulty or mistake that the “fun- 
damental logic” behind socialist plan- 
ning “would endure even if there were 
no concrete example of Socialism so far 
in the world.” That is, he tells these 
mean-spirited lackeys of capitalism that 
they are wasting their time—they are 
not attacking socialism when they exag- 
gerate some momentary lack in the 
_ USSR, but only reveal their own ignor- 
ance and venality. This chapter, like 
the second, is a gem of condensation. It 
provides a splendid panorama of social 
activity broadening out into an abundance 
for all man’s natural needs and a rational 
culture for his intellectual ones. As 
Mr. Lamont remarks, though there is 
_ good reason to think that socialist plan- 
ning would at present work at least 
twice as well in the USA as in the 
USSR, this: guess “may soon be out of 
date because the Soviet Union is catch- 
ing up so fast.” 

The last four chapters of You Might 
Like Socialism, which occupy 160 pages, 
deal with war and peace, the extension 
of democracy, the philosophical substruc- 
ture of socialism and the kind of culture 
it will support, and a world-wide prog- 
nostication of the chances of establishing 
socialism. The dynamic events of the 
last two months will oblige Mr. Lamont 
to change surprisingly little in forthcom- 
ing editions, of which, I sincerely hope, 
there will be an unending number. He 
himself anticipated this and the conclud- 
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ing paragraph of the preface is this: 
“Since throughout this volume and par- 
ticularly in the last chapter I have dealt 
to a considerable extent with contem- 
porary affairs, it is quite possible that by 
the time this study is published, events, 
which move so swiftly these days, will 
have swept ahead of or contradicted me 
on one point or another. Hence it is 
necessary to say that this book went to 
press on August 18, 1939.” 

When I think of how futile, ignorant, 
obsolete and venal so much writing is in 
this time of vast historical transition, 
I have no hesitancy whatever in declar- 
ing that Mr. Lamont’s book is one of the 
very few books of the current publish- 
ing season which have permanent value. 
It will inspire all who are favorable to 
his viewpoint, and, I am confident, influ- 
ence others in the right direction as long 
as capitalism lasts. 


SOVIET MEDICINE 
(Continued from page 37) 


sary to have a period of dictatorship— 
not of one person but of the workers 
who had fought for and won the Revo- 
lution and knew what it was all about. 
This, however, was never considered 
an ideal or permanent condition and a 
tremendous effort was made to educate 
the masses for self-government. In an 
incredibly short time illiteracy was re- 
duced from seventy to ten per cent 
and the number of students in high 
schools increases from year to year. 
No country that intends to rule with 
dictatorial powers educates its masses. 
There already is a large amount of 
self-government in the USSR and the 
day is not far distant when the last 
vestige of dictatorship will disappear. 
And, after all, what is democracy? 
Mary van Kleeck has a beautiful defi- 
nition for it: “Democracy is the 
power of the people to control their 
own standards of living.” If we ac- 
cept this definition there already is 
more democracy in the Soviet Union 
than in most other democracies. 

The election that we witnessed in 
Leningrad was taken very seriously. 
For many weeks workers, soldiers, of- 
fice employees, students, youth organi- 
zations, housewives, all groups of the 
population discussed the burning prob- 
lems of the country and sought the 
best candidates to represent their dis- 
tricts. And the list that was elected 
on June 26 was indeed astounding. It 
included leading workers, men and 
women, scientists, artists, doctors, en- 
gineers, statesmen; in other words, not 
professional politicians, but the best 
men of the nation. When Parliament 
is not in session the deputies continue 
their accustomed work and keep in 


factories must be guarded. 


close touch with their voters, visiting 
them in the factories and on the farms 
and discussing the problems of the 
country with them. 

Another observation that we soon 
made was that the country, as a result 
of the purges, appears strongly consolj. 
dated. People feel that they haye 
overcome the internal enemy. It js 
hard for Americans to understand that 
Russia, 
however, is surrounded by enemies and 
the more successful and prosperous the 
country is, the more this enmity ip. 
creases. Foreign powers and reaction. 
ary forces all over the world are spend- 
ing millions to send spies and wrecker; 
to the USSR. The people of Russia 
paid a high price in suffering and 
human lives for the Revolution. They 
do not want to lose its gains. They 
do not want the Revolution to be fol- 
lowed by a Napoleonic period and by 
Restoration as happened in France; 
and Spain demonstrated what the re. 
sults are when disloyal generals are 
allowed to conspire with foreign goy- 
ernments to betray their country. We 
found that great changes in personnel 
had occurred in many government 
agencies. The men who in 1935 and 
1936 had been at the head of the Com. 
missariat of Public Health had not 
justified the confidence placed in them 
and had to be removed. In the Soviet 
Union, promising young men are often 
given a chance in very responsible po- 
sitions, Many prove to be entirely up 
to the task, and just now there is a 
large number of very young people in 
high positions. Some, however, do not 
hold to what they promised and they 
are removed overnight. The welfare 
of too many people depends on them. 

Outside of the USSR one often 
hears that the purges hit indiscrimi- 
nately whoever was at the top. This, 
of course, is nonsense. In very many 
institutions we found the same men 
we had met on previous trips. The 
demand for highly qualified people is 
so great that the country cannot af 
ford to lose one of them unless con 
pelled by very stringent reasons. Abuses 
have happened. They have been ad- 
mitted freely and the men responsible 
for them had to answer in court. 

We apologize for these lengthy non- 
medical remarks. ‘They reflect strong 
general impressions we had and they 
seem important to us in our undef 
standing of the general situation of 
the country, of which the public health 
situation is but one aspect. 

(To be continued) 
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On the Non-Aggression Pact 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

My wife and I welcomed the trade and 
non-aggression pact between the USSR and 
Germany as the greatest move toward peace 
on eatth and freedom to man of anything 
that has happened for a long time. We had 
no fears that these two countries would wage 
war together against other countries or that 
Stalin was becoming Hitler-minded. I cannot 
see otherwise than that because of the trade 
pact there will be a closer drawing together 
of the peoples of Germany and the peo 
ples of the USSR which will tend to greater 
freedom in Germany. 

I have considered Chamberlain of England 
the greatest traitor to his people of any man 
in history. I began to question his actions 


‘when he made his peace pleas during the 


Spanish war, and when that group started 
for Munich I predicted the results in ad- 
vance, and when Germany started into Po- 
land I stated that England and France (if 
Chamberlain was left at the head) would 
put on only a sham fight and I feel that I 


guessed right. 
M. L. Amos 
Salina, Kansas 


From a Philippine Reader 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am very interested to be one of the many 
subscribers to your magazine, Soviet Russia 
Today. It was only in July this year that 
a friend happened to show me a copy. Hav- 
ing just read a book on the first five-year 
plan from our National Library, I could not 
help but look for something on the accom- 
plishments and results of the plan, and found 
that your magazine supplies the answers. 

Since then, I have bought all the issues 
from December, 1938, to the June issue of 
this year, and only regret that I did not 
know of the existence of the magazine before. 
I have read good books about the Soviet 
Union, but my enthusiasm for your maga- 
zine is boundless. 

i Manuel R. Leonen 
Philippine Islands 


A Better Day Dawning 


To Sovier Russa Topay: 


_I don’t want to miss an issue of your maga- 
zine. I am well pleased with the way Russia 
handled the Poland situation. The kept press 
tried to make a lot of capital out of it, but 
they couldn’t fool all of us. I have been 
teading a number of articles about the turn 
the general situation has been taking, and it 
seems to me that the greatest change for the 
better that has happened in years is being 
brought about, and that a better day is 
dawning for the down-trodden of the earth. 
J. E. Busby 
Campo, Colorado 


From a Well-Wisher 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed please find one dollar for renewal 
of subscription to your magazine, and let us 
ope that a year from now the Soviet Union 
will find herself in as favorable a position in 
world affairs as she does today. Everything 
depends on her success in achieving a truly 
ialist state and staying out of war. 


Ed Sl 
Rochester, N. Y. d Slear 
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On Our October Issue 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Your number for October is simply mag- 
nificent in its plain, factual, accurate and 
cool, calm exposition of the bewildering war 
occurrences. Please send me another copy. 
I must have one to keep and one to give 
away. Your articles simply could not be 
better. 

I am so glad that my intelligence and my 
instincts held on and that I could be steady 
enough to look back over England’s intrigues. 

But I am dreadfully alarmed lest even yet 
they may work a war against the USSR. 

L. L. Dock 
Fayetteville, Pa. 


From Far-Off Bashkiria 


This letter following has come to us from 
Bashkiria, USSR, written in English, and we 
take pleasure in printing it with only one or 
two minor corrections to make it more easily 
intelligible. . , 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Bashkiria—one of the many autonomous 
republics of the Soviet Union has celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of its existence on 
June 9th. 

The achievements of the Bashkir Republic 
in all sides of its life are tremendous. 

The pre-revolutionary Ufa government 
under which the Bashkirian natives lived as 
nomads, was always the most poverty 
stricken government of tsarist Russia. The 
natives were all illiterate, the percentage of 
mortality among them was very high. The 
tsarist government strove only to sell more 
vodka to the Bashkirian natives and to 
squeeze out of them more taxes. In each 
village there was a public house but not one 
teacher or physician. 

Bashkiria has at present five higher edu- 
cational institutions. Before the revolution 
there was not one such institution. Ufa is 
at present the capital of the Republic. She 
has three higher educational institutions and 
fourteen high schools, whereas before the rev- 
olution there were only two high schools. 

Eighteen years ago the city of Ufa was a 
dirty, badly arranged provincial town, with- 
out electrification, without paved streets, 
without tramways, without any beautiful 
state buildings, parks or avenues. Now Ufa 
looks beautiful from the river Belaia, on the 
high shore of which she is situated. 

The wise national policy of the Soviet 
Union has created miracles in Bashkiria. 
Many thousands of Bashkirian natives, whose 
parents were half-savage nomads, are now 
highly educated men amongst them are men 
well known in all the Union. 

Bashkiria becomes more and more one of the 
republics with a very big oil industry. The 
Ishimbaevo oil field is the second Baku. 
After eight or ten years, Bashkiria will take 
the first place in Europe in the oil industry. 

Peter Nikiforov 
Blagoveshchensk Works 
Bashkiria Republic, USSR 


Another Good Move 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I was a little startled when I heard the 
radio announce the Red Army’s march into 
Poland. Then I remembered that the Rus- 
sian people and their leaders had a pretty 


good clean record up to that date, and I 
thought to myself that when the smoke 
cleared away we would find that Russia had 
made another good move. I have often felt 
sorry for a great part of the 25,000,000 whom 
the Brest Litovsk treaty deprived of taking 
part in the building of new Russia. It would 
now appear that half of the 25,000,000 are in 
a way to commence enjoying some of the 
fruits of the revolution, all due to the mad- 
man Hitler. 

I use this argument: Suppose twenty 
years ago we, because of our weakness as a 
nation, had been compelled at the point of 
a gun to cede Texas and New Mexico to 
Mexico. In the ensuing twenty years we as 
a nation become strong and economically 
prosperous, employ our workers, feed our 
people, get our children into school, and so 
on and on. And then Hitler conquers Mexico 
and is in a position to institute about any- 


‘thing he may have a notion to do. The gov- 


ernment of Mexico has failed, thereby nulli- 
fying or ending our “peace pact”. What 
should be our duty? have no more use 
for Hitler than I have for Trotsky. Yes, I 
guess Trotsky is much the worst of the 
bunch. 

I hope Russia gets a long past due breath- 
ing spell. It beats hell what the world ex- 
pects of her. The United States furnishes 
Japan with 80 per cent of her material to 
make war on China. Then the Soviet Union 
must furnish, on long term credit, war ma- 
terial to China so she can whip Japan. That 
is just a sample. 

Poland, who waged such relentless war on 
the New Russia, in a way, has gotten a just 
retribution—of course I mean her ruling 
class. 

H. B. Sprague 
Amherst, Colorado. 


From Our Mail Bag 


A. T. writes from Connecticut: “I was 
not disturbed or surprised by the news of 
the pact. . . your statement of facts in the 
October issue in regard to the famous ‘be- 
trayal’ and your special editorials should be 
more widely distributed, and I can do just 
a bit.” : 

Eraste Vidrine of New Orleans writes: “I 
find the editorials on the Soviet Union and 
the War in Europe inspiring to say the least.” 

Harriet W. Patterson of Vergennes, Ver- 
mont, writes: “Your collection of clippings 
from the press and your whole current num- 
ber is excellent.” 

Auguste Perinke of New York writes: “I 
was so glad to read your wonderfully clear 
article on the Soviet-German pact. I ex- 
pect to spread the magazine around so that 
people can read for themselves.” 

J. S. from. somewhere in the deep South 
writes: “I enjoyed the last number of So- 
viet Russia Today, especially the explanation 
of the pact between Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many. There are many people in my vicinity 
who cannot understand why Russia signed 


the pact with Germany. I understand thor- ° 


oughly, but unfortunately I’m not in a posi- 
tion to explain to the people around me, even 
though I live in a so-called free nation. 


E. Porter of California writes: “I am 
writing to send a check as a contribution to 
help spread the truth about Soviet Russia. 
It is needed at this moment more than at 
any time, to tell the world what Soviet Rus- 
sia is trying to do and what it stands for.” 
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THE BALTIC MUTUAL AID PACTS [" 


The new era of peace, mutual confidence and friendship opened in the in 

















relations of the Soviet Union and the Baltic States is attested by the 
Mutual Aid Pacts and the telegrams exchanged on their conclusion 


Exchange of Telegrams on 
Soviet-Esthonian Pact 


STHONIAN Foreign Minister 

Karel Selter wired his thanks on 
October 2nd to Soviet Premier and For- 
eign Commissar V. M. Molotov on con- 
clusion of the Soviet-Esthonian mutual 
assistance and trade pacts. Selter’s tele- 
gram said: 

“Having returned to my country, I 
ask you to accept and convey to the 
leader of the peoples of the USSR, Stalin, 
and to People’s Commissar of Trade 
Mikoyan, the sincere gratitude of the 
Esthonian Government for their wise 
conduct of political and economic nego- 
tiations in Moscow, for the successful 
conclusion of these negotiations in new 
agreements of friendship between our 
countries, designed to develop further 
their good-neighborly and peaceful col- 
laboration. 

“Please accept also sincere thanks for 
the hospitality accorded myself and my 
colleagues.” 

Molotov telegraphed Selter in reply: 

“I heartily thank you, Mr. Minister, 
for your warm message of greetings and 
for the sentiments you have expressed 
on the occasion of the conclusion of an 
agreement of friendship between the 
Esthonian Republic and the Soviet Union, 
and with regard to our joint work in 
preparing this agreement designed to 
further collaboration and peaceful de- 
velopment of the peoples of Esthonia and 
the Soviet Union. 

“Permit me to express my confidence 
that our new agreement will create fa- 
vorable opportunity for the development 
and flourishing of the life of the peoples 
of Esthonia and the Soviet Union.” 

(The full text of the Soviet-Esthonian 
mutual assistance pact was published in 


the October number of 8. R. T.—Ed.) 


The Soviet-Latvian Pact 


The full text of the Mutual Aid Pact 
between Soviet Russia and the Latvian 
Republic signed in Moscow, October 5th, 
follows: 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on one side and the Presi- 
ne of the Latvian Republic on the other 
side; 

For the purpose of the development 
of friendly relations established by the 
peace treaty of Aug. 11, 1920, and based 
on recognition of independent State ex- 
istence and non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the other party; 

Recognizing that the peace treaty of 
Aug. 11, 1920, and the pact on non- 
aggression and peaceful settlement of 
conflicts of Feb. 5, 1932, continue to 
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form the basis of their mutual relations 
and undertakings; 

Convinced that a definition of the ex- 
act conditions of insuring mutual security 
meets the interests of both contracting 
parties, found it necessary to conclude 
the following pact on mutual assistance 
and appointed for this purpose as their 
authorities and representatives: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR; Viacheslav Molotov, 
Chairman of the Council of the People’s 
Commissars and People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs; the President of the 
Latvian Republic; Vilhelms Munters, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs [of Latvia], 
and these authorized representatives on 
mutual presentation of their credentials, 
found in good form and due order, agreed 
on the following: 


Article I 


The two contracting parties under- 
take to render each other every assis- 
tance, including military, in the event 
of direct aggression or the menace of 
aggression arising on the part of any 
great European power against the sea 
frontiers of the contracting parties in the 
Baltic sea or their land frontiers across 
the territories of the Esthonian or Lithu- 
anian Republics, as well as against the 
bases indicated in Article IIT. 


» Article II 


The Soviet Union undertakes to render 
the Latvian Army assistance in arma- 
ments and other military equipment on 
favorable terms. 


Article III 


For the purpose of guaranteeing the 
security of the USSR and consolidating 
her own independence, the Latvian Re- 
public grants the Soviet Union the right 
to maintain naval bases at the towns of 
Liepaja [Libau] and Ventspils [Windau] 
and several airdromes for aviation on 
lease terms at a reasonable price. The 
exact sites for the bases and airdromes 
shall be allotted and their boundaries 
defined by mutual agreement. For the 
protection of the Irben Straits the Soviet 
Union is granted the right to establish 
on the same conditions a coastal artil- 
lery base on the coast between Ventspils 
and Pitraga. For the protection of the 
naval bases, airdromes and the coastal 
artillery base the Soviet Union has the 
right to maintain at its own expense on 
the sites allotted for bases and airdromes, 
Soviet land and sea armed forces of 
strictly limited strength, their maximum 
numbers to be determined by special 


agieement. 
Article IV 


The two contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance nor to par- 


ticipate in any coalitions directed against 
either of the contracting parties, 


Article V 


The realization of this pact should 
not affect in any way the sovereign 
rights of the contracting parties, in par. 
ticular their State organization, economic 
and social systems and military measures, 

The sites allotted for bases and air. 
dromes (Article III) remain territory of 
the Latvian Republic. 


Article VI 


This pact comes into force upon the 
exchange of instruments of ratification, 
The exchange of these instruments shall 
take place in Riga within six days 
from the day of this pact. The term of 
the validity of this pact is ten years and 
unless one of the contracting parties finds 
it mecessary to denounce this pact one 
year prior to the expiration of its term, 
the pact shall automatically continue 
valid for the next ten years. 

In confirmation whereof the aforemen- 
tioned authorized representatives signed 
this pact and affixed their seals thereto, 

This pact is made in two originals in 
the Russian and Lettish languages in 
Moscow, Oct. 5, 1939. 

VIACHESLAV Mo otov, 
VILHELMS MUuNTERS. 


Exchange of Telegrams on 
Soviet-Latvian Pact 


Latvian Foreign Minister Munters 
sent the following telegram to Premier 
and Foreign Commissar Molotov after 
the successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions on the pact: 

“On leaving the Soviet Union I beg 
you to accept my profound gratitude for 
the hospitality accorded me and for your 
active participation in successfully con- 
cluding the negotiations. 

“T particularly ask you to convey my 
sincere gratitude to Stalin, thanks to 
whose high authority we succeeded in 
rapidly reaching our decisions in an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and in 
consolidating the friendship between Lat- 
via and the Soviet Union.” 

Molotov sent the following telegram 
in reply: 

“T greatly appreciate your sincere greet 
ings and the feelings you expressed on 
the occasion of the new agreement ! 
tween the Soviet Union and the Latvian 
Republic and on the further rapproche- 
ment and close collaboration between out 
countries in which you so closely and 
actively participated. I am firmly com 
vinced that this agreement will serve t0 
promote stable peace and the prosperity 


of the peoples of Latvia and the USSR.’ 
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the Soviet-Lithuanian Pact 


Following is the text of the Russian- 
Lithuanian Mutual Aid Treaty signed 
in Moscow on October 10th. 


A treaty on the transfer of the 
city of Vilna and the Vilna region 
to the Lithuanian Republic and on 
mutual assistance between the USSR 
and Lithuania: 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on the one side and the 
President of the Lithuanian Republic on 
the other side; 

For the purpose of developing the 
friendly relations established by the 
peace treaty of July 12, 1920, and based 
on the recognition of an independent 
State existence and non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of the other party; 

Recognizing that the peace treaty of 
July 12, 1920, and the pact on non- 
aggression and peaceful settlement of 
conflicts of Sept. 28, 1926, continue to 
form a firm basis of their mutual rela- 
tions and undertakings ; 

Convinced that a definition of the ex- 
act conditions of insuring mutual security 
and a just settlement of the questions 
of State appurtenance of the city of Vilna 
and the Vilna region, unlawfully wrested 
from Lithuania by Poland, meets the 
interests of both contracting parties; 

Found it necessary to conclude the 
following treaty on the transfer of the 
city of Vilna and the Vilna region to the 
Lithuanian Republic and on mutual as- 
sistance between the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania and appointed for this purpose 
their authorized representatives; 

For the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, Viacheslav Molo- 
tov, chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs; for the President of the 
Lithuanian Republic; Jouzas Urbsys, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and these 
authorized representatives, on mutual 
presentation of their credentials, found 
in due form and good order, agreed on 
the following: 


Article I 


For the purpose of consolidation of 
friendly relations between the USSR and 
Lithuania, the city of Vilna and the 
Vilna region are transferred by the So- 
viet Union to the Lithuanian Republic 
and included in the territory of the 
Lithuanian State, the boundary between 
the USSR and the Lithuanian Republic 
being established in accordance with a 
map appended hereto, which boundary 
shall be specified in more detail in a 
supplementary protocol. 


Article II 


The Soviet Union and the Lithuanian 
Republic undertake to render each other 
every assistance, including military, in 
the event of aggression or menace of ag- 
8ression against Lithuania as well as in 
the event of aggression or the menace of 
aggression against the Soviet Union over 

ithuanian territory on the part of any 

uropean power. 
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Article III 


The Soviet Union undertakes to ren- 
der the Lithuanian Army assistance in 
armaments and other military equipment 
on favorable terms. 


Article IV 


The Soviet Union and the Lithuanian 
Republic undertake jointly to effect pro- 
tection of the State boundaries of Lithu- 
ania, for which purpose the Soviet Union 
receives the right to maintain at its own 
expense, at points in the Lithuanian Re- 
public established by mutual agreement, 
Soviet land and air armed forces of 
strictly limited strength. The exact lo- 
cations of these troops and the bounda- 
ries within which they may be quartered, 
their strength at each particular point 
and also all other questions, economic, 
administrative, questions of jurisdiction, 
and others, arising in connection with the 
presence of Soviet armed forces on Lith- 
uanian territory under the present treaty, 
shall be regulated by special agreements. 
The sites and buildings necessary for 
this purpose shall be allotted by the 
Lithuanian Government on lease terms 
at a reasonable price. 


Article V 


In the event of the menace of aggres- 
sion against Lithuania or against the 
USSR over Lithuanian territory, the two 
contracting parties shall immediately dis- 
cuss the resulting situation and take all 
measures found necessary by mutual 
agreement to secure the inviolability of 
the territories of the contracting parties. 


Article VI 


The two contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliances nor partici- 
pate in any coalitions directed against 
either of the contracting parties. 


Article VII 


Realization of this treaty should not 
affect in any way the sovereign rights of 
the contracting parties, in particular their 
State organization, economic and social 
system, military measures and generally 
the principle of non-intervention in in- 
ternal affairs. The locations of the So- 
viet land and air armed forces (in Article 
III of this treaty) under all circum- 
stances remain a component part of the 
territory of the Lithuanian Republic. 





Article VIII 


The term of validity of this treaty in 
regard to the undertakings for mutual 
assistance between the USSR and the 
Lithuanian Republic, (Articles II and 
VII) is for fifteen years and unless one 
of the contracting parties finds it neces- 
sary to denounce the provisions of this 
treaty established for a specified term of 
one year prior to expiration of that term, 
these provisions shall automatically con- 
tinue to be valid for the next ten years. 


Article IX 


This treaty comes into force upon ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 
Exchange of these instruments shall take 
place in Kaunas within six days from 
the day of signature of this treaty. This 
treaty is made in two originals, in the 
Russian and Lithuanian languages, at 
Moscow, Oct. 10, 1939. 

VIACHESLAV MOLOTOV, 
JUOZAS URBSYS. 


Exchange of Telegrams on 
Soviet-Lithuanian Pact 


V. M. Molotov, Soviet Premier and 
Foreign Commissar, received a telegram 
on October 13th from Lithuanian For- 
eign Minister Juozas Urbsys, voicing 
the Lithuanian people’s gratitude for the 
Soviet-Lithuanian mutual aid pact by 
which Vilna, torn from Lithuania nine- 
teen years ago by Polish freebooters was 
returned to its homeland. The message 
from Urbsys reads: 

“On my return home, I hasten to con- 
vey to you the gratitude of the Lithuanian 
delegation for the warm hospitality ac- 
corded us in Moscow and the friendly 
nature of the negotiations leading to con- 
clusion of our treaty of October 10. I 
would ask you particularly to convey to 
Stalin our gratitude for his broad under- 
standing of the aspirations of the Lithu- 
anian people and for having by his active 
participation in the negotiations enhanced 
the mutual confidence and traditional 
friendship that have invariably existed 
between our states. 

“The Lithuanian people profoundly 
rejoice on the return to Lithuania of her 
ancient capital, Vilna, and the Vilna 
region.” 

In reply, Molotov wired to Urbsys: 

“Sincere thanks to yourself and the 
entire personnel of the Lithuanian dele- 
gation for your cordial greetings and 
the feeling voiced on the occasion of the 
signature of the friendly Soviet-Lithu- 
anian treaty on transfer to the Lithu- 
anian Republic of the city of Vilna and 
Vilna region and on mutual assistance 
between the Soviet Union and Lithuania. 

“All members of the Soviet delegation 
look back with great satisfaction on our 
joint work in preparing this treaty for 
the further enhancement of the friend- 
ship, the peaceful development and the 
prosperity of the peoples of Lithuania 
and the Soviet Union. 

“T am firmly convinced that our new 
treaty will serve to strengthen peace in 
eastern Europe.” 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LIBERATED 


(Continued from page 27) 


The most varied kinds of deputa- 
tions. The shoemakers bring a greet- 
ing with a long list of signatures, A 
deputation of pharmacists is interested 
in the question of whether pharmacies 
must be open on holidays. Deputations 
of telegraph operators, lawyers, doctors, 
delicatessen store keepers and represen- 
tatives of the very poorest elements of 
the population . 

And finally individual citizens, some- 
times with the most extraordinary 
requests. 

“My Sonya doesn’t hit it off with 
her husband. Divorce them. But im- 
mediately!” 

All day long the provisional govern- 
ment is rushed with work. ‘Towards 
evening the town quiets down. At the 
local cinema, plastered with pictures of 
Greta Garbo and Douglas Fairbanks, 
the Red Army ensemble gives its first 
concert for the local inhabitants. The 
place is packed. All the young people 
of the town have gathered here in or- 
der to see this new, unfamiliar art. 
Each number is greeted with an ova- 
tion. The pictures of movie stars in 
fancy clothes look down from the walls 
in surprise. 

E. GAvRILOVICH 
Izvestia, September 26, 1939 


The People’s Property 


Tarnopol, September 26 
(By telephone) 


HE arrival of the Red Army has 

generated new life in this town, 
and has inspired the whole working 
population. 

Only a few days have passed since 
the provisional government set to work 
on its new tasks, but the fruits of its 
labors are already in evidence. Power 
stations and other enterprises are func- 
tioning normally. Baking of bread in 
the bakeries is done in three shifts. An 
armed Workers’ Guard has been cre- 
ated in which the best representatives 
of the workers of the city have en- 
listed. Departments of public educa- 
tion are being formed, departments of 
commerce and food supplies, of health 
and communal service and local indus- 
tries. Students will be provided with 
text books and instruction in their na- 
tive language. A plan is drawn up for 
the reconstruction of bridges, roads and 
houses. 
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The other day representatives of the 
provisional government were visited by 
peasants’ committees from twenty vil- 
lages. ‘They told about the joy and 
affection with which the peasants of the 
former Tarnopol province are receiv- 
ing the soldiers and officers of the Red 
Army. The representatives of the 
peasants’ committees promised the pro- 
visional government to help in every 
way to facilitate the flow of foodstuffs 
into the city and to organize the taking 
of inventories and guarding of the for- 
mer landlords’ estates. 

And in truth the peasants’ com- 
mittees, with the help of the local pop- 
ulation, in such villages as Byala, 
Chistiley, Glubichok, and others, are 
already taking good care of the lands 
deserted by the gentry. In the villages 
a peoples’ militia has been organized 
which assists the Red Army units, 
keeps order and participates in the es- 
tablishment of the normal, orderly eco- 
nomic life of the village. 

In the village of Glubichok, the 
chairman of the peasants’ committee, 
Ivan Kopach explains to the peasants: 

“We must take care of the people’s 
property. The machines, livestock and 
harvest are no longer the landlord’s. 
The landlord acquired all these things 
through our sweat and blood. We can- 
not permit our own property to be 
destroyed.” 

And the village put its most re- 
liable citizens in charge of their prop- 
erty, with instructions that the fields 
of the former owners be sown on time, 
the livestock fed properly and the ma- 
chines kept in repair. 

Fiodor Doroschuk is chairman of the 
peasants’ committee of a neighboring 
village. In the mornings he calls to- 
gether all the members of the com- 
mittee and the people’s militia and 
plans the work for the day. The 
peasants’ committee discusses the prob- 
lems of establishing cooperatives, of 
having cottage reading-rooms, of prep- 
arations for setting the communal mill 
in motion. 

The village residents greet the work 
of the committees and their chairmen 
with the warmest approval. 

The provisional government of Tar- 
nopol has issued a request addressed to 
all workers and peasants, inhabitants of 
cities and neighboring rural communi- 
ties, The proclamation reads: 

“Comrades workers, we call on you 


for normal work in production! 4) 
factories and enterprises must wor} 
uninterruptedly, Comrades peasants) 
Your task is to gather in the whole 
harvest in your districts. It is essen. 
tial that you organize the gathering of 
the harvest on the estates of the land. 
lords too. This harvest must be weighed 
and stored. Under no circumstances 
cease work on your own plots of land, 
sow them simultaneously, The peasants’ 
committees must themselves decide how 
to work the land deserted by the land. 
lords.” 

The provisional government calls on 
all workers to assist it in its struggle 
against the destroyers of the commu- 
nity’s peace—marauders and specula- 
tors—not to permit the ruin and de. 
struction of historic treasures, pictures, 
monuments and libraries henceforth 
belonging to the people. 

The provisional government again 
emphasizes that the life and property 
of the people of the Western Ukraine 
is under the brotherly protection of 
the Soviet Government and the Red 
Army. 

From everywhere greetings and ex- 
pressions of gratitude come to the Red 
Army. 

Izvestia, September 27th 


The Real Masters 


Koshelevo, Western Byelo-Russia, Sep- 
tember 21 (By telephone) 


N the outskirts of the town, the 
peasants came out with land 
measuring tape. Yanko Gornoshko, a 
short man in a well-worn cloak with 
a bow of red bunting on his breast, 
separated himself from the group of 
people and began measuring the land. 
Five days ago these fields belonged 
to the landowner Yasinsky. Now 
there is no longer a landlord. The 
land, the buildings, the agricultural 
implements, the cows and horses—all 
belong to the liberated people. 

On this same land, with these same 
implements, the people worked for the 
landlord. Now for the first time they 
will work for themselves. ‘These 
people are walking around the fields 
looking through the surveying instru- 
ments, measuring each bit of ground, 
noting down in their book the result 
of the measurements, 

From the small woods to the More 
zovich pond they have measured off 750 
acres. They made a notation of that 
and began measuring the woodland 
and there is about 750 acres of that 
also. If the pasture land and the hay 
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fields be included there will be about 
2,500 acres all told. 

The fields and woodland belonging to 
all the peasants of Koshelevo together, 
amounted to only a third of what be- 
longed to the landowner Yasinsky, and 
they had no hay or pasture fields at all. 
The peasants were held in bondage to 
Yasinsky, bowed down to him, kissed 
his hand and begged for help. The fat, 
insolent vampire condescendingly 
“save” them such aid that the peasants 
were bloated from ‘hunger for years 
after. 

Three years ago Yakov Mishura re- 
ceived from Yasinsky four bushels of 
rye and three bushels of potatoes for 
which he has not been able to pay to 
this day. In 1937 Mishura worked 
for the landowner at the very height 
of the season for eighty-two days. In 
1938 he worked off the debt for two 
months and in 1939 Yasinsky sued 
Mishura in the courts for “the rest 
of his debt.” In Yakov’s house there 
was not a scrap of bread left. 

Now Yakov Mishura stands in the 
fields and dreams of the new life so 
unexpectedly unfolding before him. 
The green fields, the fertile land, the 
thick woods—all this now belongs to 
him, Yakov Mishura, to his neighbor, 
Dmitri Goloshko and to all the people 
now standing here. 

They are now the masters. It still 
seems like a dream to them. And this 
is why for the hundredth time they 
ask the members of the peasants’ com- 
mittee, the Red Army soldiers and 
commanders : 

“Is it true that this land which 
used to belong to the landlords will 
now forever belong to the working 
people ?” 

The Red Army men, the political 
commissars, the commanding corps of 
the army bringing freedom to the down- 
trodden people answer: 

“All that is absolutely true.” 

Bright tears glisten in Yakov Mishu- 
ta’s eyes when a member of the peas- 
ants’ committee, comrade Yalin says: 

“Take this land, divide it among 
yourselves, You are the real masters 
of the land. But remember that the 
Soviet land and our great leader Stalin 
love honest, courageous work.” 


* * 


After completing the measurement 
of the land that formerly belonged to 
the landowners, the peasants went 
across to the house where the provi- 
sional government was installed. Care- 
fully, with extraordinary respect for 
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the people’s property, they wrote out 
the inventory of implements and live- 
stock. All their reports were handed 
over to the committee of peasants. 
E. FILipPENKO 
Izvestia, September 22 


Life In Our City 
Rovno, September 22, (By telephone) 


NLY a few days have passed 

since the inhabitants of the city 
of Rovno greeted the Red Army troops. 
Life has taken on a swift exciting 
tempo in this formerly sleepy town. 
Even the external aspect of the city 
has changed. The streets are gay with 
red flags. The moving picture houses 
are overflowing nightly. 

The supply of products to the popu- 
lation continues without interruption. 
The shops are open and trading nor- 
mally. The power stations are work- 
ing to full capacity. ‘Telephone con- 
nections with Zhitomir, Kiev and Lodz 
have been resumed. 

Right now trade unions are being 
organized in Rovno—unions of indus- 
trial and office workers, teachers, doc- 
tors and members of other professions. 

Schools are functioning normally. 
An increase in the demand for text- 
books and curricula in the Ukrainian 
language is noted. But the supply of 
textbooks is still insufficient. A radio 
station has been set up. Hordes of 
people gather at the loud speaker, espe- 
cially at the time of the “Latest News 
Bulletins,” and animatedly discuss the 
events of the day. A daily newspaper 
in Ukrainian is published and the Kiev 
papers are received daily—The Com- 
munist, Visti, also Izvestia and Pravda. 
Nevertheless the shortage of newspa- 
pers is acute; they are quickly snatched 
up on arrival and there are dozens of 
readers for each copy. 

On the initiative of the workers, 
groups have been formed who are re- 
sponsible for maintaining order in the 
city. The population actively cooper- 
ates in disclosing the whereabouts of 
hidden Polish gendarmes. In Rovno 
many important officials of the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs endeavored 
to find a secret hiding place for them- 
selves. The majority of them, with 
the help of the inhabitants, have been 
found and arrested. That is how 
Count Radziwill was caught. 

In the neighboring villages, peasant 
committees have been organized. They 
have taken under their protection the 
former great estates. In certain vil- 


lages (Alexandria, Dyatkivka, etc.) 
they have already begun dividing the 
land among the poor. 

Both the urban and rural popula- 
tion of Western Ukraine evinces a 
tremendous interest in the life of the 
Soviet Union. 

I. GorBACHENKO 
Izvestia, September 23 


The Red Army Is Our Army 


Greetings to the Red Army from the 
peasants of the village of Kamenka 
in the province of Tarnopol, West 
Ukraine. (Unanimously adopted at 
a meeting of the village). 


66 HE traitorous newspapers of the 

Polish gentry printed all kinds of 
slanders about the Soviet Union. The 
landowners spread the rumor that if 
the Red Army set foot on our land it 
would burn our villages, rob the peas- 
ants and butcher our children. 

“This false propaganda influenced 
some of us. On the arrival of the ad- 
vance guard of the Red Army in the 
villages there were some people who 
were afraid to come out of their houses. 
But these were exceptions. The ma- 
jority of peasants of our village went 
out to greet the fine troops of the Red 
Army. Our hearts filled with great 
joy when we saw the smiling faces of 
the soldiers and commanders. We were 
touched by the consideration for the 
inhabitants which was shown by the 
Red Army every step of the way. We 
saw how whole army units carefully 
circled around our plots and gardens so 
as not to harm the cultivated land. In 
no capitalist country could such a re- 
lationship between the army and the 
people exist. The people love and re- 
spect an army which upholds and pro- 
tects their interests. The Red Army is 
just such an army. 

“The Red Army came as the lib- 
erator of all workers of all nationali- 
ties in our region—Ukrainians, Poles, 
Jews and others. Now we understand 
why the Soviet people so deeply love 
their Red Army. 

“We observed with delight how the 
Red Army soldiers carried on the 
friendliest conversations with their com- 
manders during the short rest periods. 
Many of us had served as soldiers in 
the Polish army and experienced for 
ourselves the insults of our officers and 
of the traitorous kulak elements in the 
army. 

“The fraternal relations of the Red 
Army to the people touched us to the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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NEWS OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 17) 


ing over a long period of time, warn- 
ings of certain events that actually 
came about. For instance, they recalled 
the speech made by Kalinin in April 
1938. A worker in one of the factories 
at a meeting |! attended quoted this 
speech for the benefit of the meeting, 
and I found it very illuminating. Ka- 
linin had said: 

“. . « The British Conservative 
leaders often organize and direct 
hostile forces against the Soviet 
Union. But all this is carefully 
camouflaged in order not to alarm 
the British working class. 

“However, the political situation 
has become so acute that they have 
had to define their position. After 
Eden’s resignation the British Con- 
servatives came out openly in sup- 
port of the fascist aggressors. In the 
light of these factors, the policy of 
the British ruling class becomes 
clear. 

“In spite of the fact that the Eng- 
lish business men are most thorough 
exploiters of colonial nations, their 
quixotic idea of harmonizing the in- 
terests of the world pirates in China, 
of creating an entente cordiale with 
the fascist countries, and of leading 
them in a crusade against the land 
of socialism is doomed to failure. 
I am not making a general analysis. 
It will suffice to say that I charac- 
terize the endeavors of the British 
imperialists as quixotic because the 
antagonisms within the capitalist 
world are so profound. Do what it 
will, British imperialism cannot es- 
cape a war with fascist Germany. 
And the British people will have to 
pay dearly for the provocative and 
treacherous policy of their ruling 
classes. 

“The policy of the ruling classes 
of the other ‘Great Powers’ essen- 
tially differs very little from the 
policy of the British ruling classes.” 


There were many meetings held 
everywhere. I recall one big meeting 
in the Gorky park. Huge signs sus- 
pended from the trees read “Political 
Consultation and Discussion on Cur- 
rent Events”, and drew hundreds to 
the spot of the meeting. After a formal 
presentation of the Soviet-German pact 
there followed general discussion. One 
woman recalled a very interesting 
speech made by Litvinov to his con- 
stituents wherein he warned them long 
before the event of the fate which befell 
Czechoslovakia, of the fate that was 
being prepared for Poland. Finally, 
and most important, people were quot- 
ing the political analysis of the interna- 
tional situation made by Stalin in 
March 1939 wherein he not only 
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showed the danger of war but proved 
that there was in process an organized 
attempt to instigate a war between 
Germany and the Soviet Union for the 
purpose of weakening both and giving 
England the power to dictate another 
redivision of the world to suit the plans 
of Chamberlain. 

I was conscious of the fact that we 
in America also read these speeches, 
study these analyses and that we too 
assemble in meetings to discuss what we 
can do to bolster up the peace front of 
the world and counteract the danger 
of war. And I was struck with the 
more vital meaning of the immediate 
struggle for peace right there at that 
peaceable open air meeting in the park, 
than at any meeting I had ever at- 
tended. This was not a meeting of 
people who were content with merely 
excoriating aggressors and appeasers 
alike. These were people fully con- 
scious that their country was in immi- 
nent danger and might momentarily 
be involved in the catastrophe of de- 
struction unless something was done 
about it. They wanted their govern- 
ment to take the necessary action and 
wholeheartedly applauded Stalin, Mol- 
otov and their other leaders for 
keeping them out of the war, for di- 
verting it, at least, right then. They 
rejoiced that a pact, even with Hitler, 
enabled their government to do just 
that. In fact, one got the sense that 
the people considered this one imme- 
diate crisis ended by the pact,. but that 
they were already beginning to prepare 
themselves for another one, if and when 
they would have to face it. 

Of course, it seems that the crisis 
of the liberals over the pact is still on 
in New York. I believe the reactions 
of some of our friends are sincere. 
They were very proud and jealous of 
the might of the Soviet Union and its 
achievements. They apparently thought 
them to be limitless. Accordingly they 
wanted the Soviet Union not only to 
avert the war that England planned 
to foist upon her but also at the same 
time to save Poland against itself, to 
stop Hitler even before he set foot on 
Polish land and immediately force uni- 
versal peace upon an unwilling world. 
All at one and the same time, at one 
swoop. They were apparently so dis- 
appointed that these things couldn’t all 
be done that they were led to berate 
the idol they worshipped yesterday. 

But the Soviet people are much more 


realistic and refuse to become Quixotic, 
They took a much saner view of th 
situation. What was their view? Whey 
the Germans came to Moscow the § 
viets knew that the Germans had not 
suddenly decided to give up aggression 
or that they would spare Poland, espe. 
cially since Poland wasn’t going tp 
spare herself. Therefore, the prime and 
limited purpose in the given situation 
was to effect an understanding with 
Germany, backed by suitable guaran. 
tees, that Germany would not noy 
serve as a tool in the hands of the Allies 
and strike against the Soviet Union, 
The non-aggression pact was evidence 
of the definite recognition on the part 
of Hitler of the treacherous designs of 
the British government as well as , 
confession of weakness before the sy. 
perior might of the Soviet Union and 
its Red Army. The sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia by Great Britain and the play. 
ing with the fate of Poland in order 
to push German armies eastward into 
the Soviet Union were demonstrated is 
huge and tragic failures. 

Molotov made a very significant point 
when he said in his presentation of the 
pact for approval to the Soviet Parlia. 
ment, that on the whole all Germany 
must have correctly understood Stalin's 
analysis of Britain’s intention to pro 
voke a war between Germany and the 
USSR to the disadvantage of both and 
that Germany drew the necessary prat- 
tical conclusions from it. 

There was universal agreement with 
Premier Molotov’s statement: 


“. ,. This pact corresponds to the 
fundamental interests of the work- 
ing people of the Soviet Union and 
cannot weaken our vigilance in the 
defense of these interests. This pact 
is backed by firm confidence in our 
real forces, in their complete pre- 
paredness to meet any aggression 
against the USSR.” 

I remained in Moscow for another 
week after Molotov made his report 
the Soviet Parliament and obtained rat- 
fication of the Soviet-German not 
aggression pact. During that week | 
had many opportunities to learn first 
hand that this pact had the univers 
approbation of the Soviet people. More 
than that, the subsequent events amply 
proved that this pact not only © 
responded to the best interests of the 
Soviet people, but also, because of that 
served the best interests of the peoplt 
everywhere, the people who in th 
shadow of the imperialist war contintt 
to hope and to work for the triumph 
peace rather than the unleashing of 2 
war that will engulf the world. 
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MOLOTOV’S REPORT TO SUPREME SOVIET 


(Continued from page 8) 


Thanks to these economic agreements, trade with the 
Baltic countries will increase several fold, and there are 
favorable prospects for its further growth. At a time when 
all European countries, including neutral States, are ex- 
periencing tremendous trade difficulties, these economic 
agreements between the USSR and Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are of great and positive importance to them. 

Thus the rapprochement between the USSR, on the one 
hand, and Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania on the other, 
will contribute to more rapid progress of agriculture, in- 
dustry and transport and in general to the national well- 
being of our Baltic neighbors. 

The principles of Soviet policy toward small countries 
have been demonstrated with particular force by the treaty 
providing for the transfer of the city of Vilna and the 
Vilna region to the Lithuanian Republic. Thereby the 
Lithuanian State, with its population of 2,500,000, consid- 
erably extends its territory, increases its population by 550,- 
000 and receives the city of Vilna, whose population is al- 
most double that of the present Lithuanian capital. 

The Soviet Union agreed to transfer the city of Vilna 
to the Lithuanian Republic not because Vilna has a pre- 
dominantly Lithuanian population. No, the majority of 
the inhabitants of Vilna are non-Lithuanian. But the So- 
viet Government took into consideration the fact that the 
city of Vilna, which was forcibly wrested from Lithuania 
by Poland, ought to belong to Lithuania as a city with 
which are associated on the one hand the historical past of 
the Lithuanian State and on the other hand the national 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people. 

It has been pointed out in the foreign press that there 
has never been a case in world history of a big country’s 
handing over such a big city to a small State of its own free 
will, All the more strikingly, therefore, does this act of 
the Soviet State demonstrate its good-will. 


The Negotiations with Finland 


Our relations with Finland are of a special character. 
This is to be explained chiefly by the fact that in Finland 
there is a greater amount of outside influence on the part of 
third powers. An impartial person must admit, however, 
that the same problems concerning the security of the 
Soviet Union and particularly of Leningrad, which figured 
in the negotiations with Esthonia, also figure in the nego- 
tiations with Finland. In a certain sense it may be said 
that in this case the problem of the Soviet Union’s security 
is even more acute inasmuch as Leningrad, which after 
Moscow is the most important city of the Soviet State, is 
situated at a distance of only thirty-two kilometers from 
the Finnish border. This means that the distance of Lenin- 
grad from the border of a foreign State is less than that 
required for modern long-range guns to shell it. On the 
other hand, the approaches to Leningrad from the sea also 
depend to a large extent on whether Finland, which owns 
the entire northern shore of the Gulf of Finland and all 
the islands along the central part of the Gulf of Finland, is 
hostile or friendly toward the Soviet Union. In view of 
this, as well as in view of the present situation in Europe, 


it may be expected that Finland will display necessary 
understanding. 
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What has been the basis of the relations between the 
Soviet Union and Finland during all these years? As you 
know, the basis of these relations has been the peace treaty 
of 1920, which was on the pattern of our treaties with our 
other Baltic neighbors. Of its own free will the Soviet 
Union insured the separate and independent existence of 
Finland. 

There can be no doubt that only the Soviet Government, 
which recognizes the principle of the free development of 
nationalities, could make such a step. It must be said that 
none but the Soviet Government in Russia could tolerate 
the existence of an independent Finland at the very gates of 
Leningrad. 

This is eloquently testified by Finland’s experience with 
the “democratic” government of Kerensky and Tsereteli, 
not to mention the government of Prince Lvov and Miliu- 
kov, let alone the Tsarist government. Doubtlessly this 
important circumstance might serve as a sound premise for 
the improvement in Soviet-Finnish relations in which, as 
may be seen, Finland is no less interested than the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet-Finnish negotiations were begun recently on our 
initiative. What is the subject of these negotiations? It is 
not difficult to see that in the present state of international 
affairs, when in the center of Europe war is developing be- 
tween some of the biggest States, a war fraught with great 
surprises and dangers for all European States, the Soviet 
Union is not only entitled but obliged to adopt serious 
measures to increase its security. 

It is natural for the Soviet Government to display par- 
ticular concern with regard to the Gulf of Finland, which 
is the approach to Leningrad from the sea, and also with 
regard to the land border which hangs over Leningrad some 
thirty kilometers away. 

I must remind you that the population of Leningrad has 
grown to 3,500,000, which almost equals the entire popu- 
lation of Finland, amounting to 3,650,000. 

There is scarcely any need to dwell on the tales spread 
by the foreign press about the Soviet Union’s proposals in 
the negotiations with Finland. Some assert the USSR “‘de- 
mands” the city of Vyborg and the northern part of Lake 
Ladoga. Let us say for our part that this is a sheer fabri- 
cation and lie. 

Others assert that the USSR demands the cession of the 
Aland Islands. This is also a fabrication and lie. 

There is also nonsensical talk about some allegedly ex- 
isting claims of the Soviet Union against Sweden and Nor- 
way. But these irresponsible lies are not even worth re- 
futing. 

Actually our proposals in the negotiations with Finland 
are extremely modest and are confined to that minimum 
without which it is impossible to safeguard the security of 
the USSR and to put on a firm footing the friendly rela- 
tions with Finland. 

We have begun negotiations with Finnish representatives. 
[Juho] Paasikivi and [V. A.] Tanner were sent for this 
purpose by the Finnish Government to Moscow, proposing 
the conclusion of a Soviet-Finnish pact of mutual assistance 
approximately on the lines of our pacts of mutual assistance 
with other Baltic States, but inasmuch as the Finnish Gov- 


ernment declared that the conclusion of such a pact would 
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contradict its position of absolute neutrality we did not in- 
sist on our proposal. ; 

We then proposed that we proceed to discuss concrete 
questions in which we are interested from the standpoint 
of safeguarding the security of the USSR and especially of 
Leningrad, both from the sea—in the Gulf of Finland— 
and from the land, in view of the extreme proximity of the 
border to Leningrad. 

We have proposed that an agreement be reached to shift 
the Soviet-Finnish border on the Isthmus of Karelia several 
dozen kilometers further to the north of Leningrad. In 
exchange for this we have proposed to transfer to Finland 
part of Soviet Karelia, double the size of the territory 
which Finland is to transfer to the Soviet Union. 

We have further proposed that an agreement be reached 
for Finland to lease to us for a definite term a small section 
of her territory near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, 
where we might establish a naval base. With a Soviet na- 
val base at the southern entrance to the Gulf of Finland, 
namely at Baltic Port, as provided for by the Soviet-Estho- 
nian: pact of mutual assistance, the establishment of a naval 
base at the northern entrance to the Gulf of Finland would 
fully safeguard the Gulf of Finland against hostile at- 
tempts on the part of other states. 

We have no doubt that the establishment of such a base 
would not only be in the interests of the Soviet Union but 
also of the security of Finland herself. 

Our other proposals, in particular our proposal as re- 
gards the exchange of certain islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land as well as parts of the Rybachi and Sredni peninsulas 
for territory twice as large in Soviet Karelia, evidently do 
not meet with any objections on the part of the Finnish 
Government. Differences with regard to certain of our 
proposals have not yet been overcome, and concessions made 
by Finland in this respect, as for instance the cession of part 
of the territory of the Isthmus of Karelia, obviously do not 
meet the purpose. 

We have further made a number of new steps to meet 
Finland half way. We declared that if our main pro- 
posals are accepted we shall be prepared to drop our objec- 
tions to the fortification of the Aland Islands, on which the 
Finnish Government has been insisting for a long time. We 
only made one stipulation. We said that we would drop 
our objection to fortification of the Aland Islands on con- 
dition that the fortification is done by Finland’s own na- 
tional forces without the participation of any third country, 
inasmuch as the USSR will take no part in it. 

We have also proposed to Finland to disarm the fortified 
zones along the entire Soviet-Finnish border on the Isthmus 
of Karelia, which should fully accord with the interests of 
Finland. We have further expressed our desire to rein- 
force the Soviet-Finnish pact of non-aggression with addi- 
tional mutual guarantees. 

Lastly, consolidation of Soviet-Finnish political relations 
would undoubtedly form a splendid basis for the rapid de- 
velopment of economic relations between the two countries. 
Thus we are ready to meet Finland in matters in which she 
is particularly interested. 

In view of all this we do not think that Finland will seek 
a pretext to frustrate the proposed agreement. This would 
not be in line with the policy of friendly Soviet-Finnish re- 
lations and would, of course, work to the serious detriment 
of Finland. We are certain that Finnish leading circles 


will properly understand the importance of consolidating . 


friendly Soviet-Finnish relations and that Finnish public 
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men will not yield to anti-Soviet influence or instigation 
from any quarter. 

I must, however, inform you that even the President of 
the United States of America considered it proper to inter. 
vene in these matters, which one finds it hard to reconcile 
with the American policy of neutrality. In a message to 
Comrade Kalinin, chairman of the Presidium of the Sy. 
preme Soviet, dated October 12, Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
the hope that the friendly and peaceful relations be. 
tween the USSR and Finland would be preserved anq 
developed. 

One might think that matters are in better shape between 
the United States and, let us say, the Philippines or Cuba, 
who have long been demanding freedom and independence 
from the United States and cannot get them, than between 
the Soviet Union and Finland, who has long ago obtained 
both freedom and political independence from the Soviet 
Union. 

Comrade Kalinin replied to Mr. Roosevelt’s message as 
follows: “I consider it proper to remind you, Mr, Preg- 
dent, that the political independence of the Republic of 
Finland was recognized, by free will of the Soviet Goy. 
ernment, on December 31, 1917, and that the sovereignty 
of Finland was secured to her by the treaty of peace be. 
tween the R.S.F.S.R. and Finland of October 14, 1920, 
These acts of the Soviet Government defined the fundamen- 
tal principles governing the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Finland. It is in conformity with these prin- 
ciples that the present negotiations between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Finland are being con- 
ducted. Contrary to the tendentious version, spread by cir- 
cles who are evidently not interested in European peace, the 
sole object of these negotiations is to consolidate relations 
between the Soviet Union and Finland and to strengthen 
the peaceful cooperation of the two countries in the matter 
of safeguarding the security of the Soviet Union and Fin. 
land.” . 

After this plain reply by the chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, it should be quite clear 
that, granted good will, the Finnish Government will meet 
our proposals, which are minimal ones and which—far from 
militating against the national and State interests of Fin- 
land—will enhance her security and form a broad basis for 
further extensive development of the political and economic 
relations between our countries. 


The Negotiations with Turkey 


A few words about our negotiations with Turkey. All 
kinds of tales are being spread abroad regarding the sub 
stance of these negotiations. Some allege that the USSR 
demanded cession of the district of Ardagan and Kars 
We say for our part that this is a sheer fabrication and le. 

Others allege that the USSR has demanded changes in 
the international convention concluded at Montreux and 
a privileged position as regards the Straits. That is also# 
fabrication and lie. 

As a matter of fact the subject at issue was the conclt 
sion of a bilateral pact of mutual assistance limited to the 
regions of the Black Sea and the Straits. The USSR cor 
sidered: First, that the conclusion of such a pact could not 
induce it to actions which might draw it into armed cot 
flict with Germany, second, that the USSR should haves 
guarantee that in view of a war danger Turkey would not 
allow warships of non-Black Sea powers through the Bo- 
porus to the Black Sea. 
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Turkey rejected both these stipulations of the USSR and 
thereby made the conclusion of a pact impossible. 

The Soviet-Turkish negotiations did not lead to the con- 
clusion of a pact but they did help to clear up, Or at least 
to explore a number of political questions that interest us. 
In the present international situation it is particularly im- 
portant to know the true face and policy of States, rela- 
tions with whom are of serious importance. 

Many things pertaining to the policy of Turkey have 
now become much clearer to us, both as a result of the Mos- 
cow negotiations and as a result of recent acts of the Turk- 
sh Government in the sphere of foreign policy. As you 
know, the government of Turkey has preferred to tie up 
its destinies with a definite group of European powers, bel- 
ligerents in the present war. It has concluded a pact of 
mutual assistance with Great Britain and France, who for 
the past two months have been waging war on Germany. 

Turkey has thereby definitely discarded her cautious pol- 
icy of neutrality and has entered the orbit of the developing 
European war. This is highly pleasing to both Great Brit- 
ain and France, who are bent on drawing as many neutral 
countries as possible into their sphere of war. 

Whether Turkey will not come to regret it we shall not 
try to guess. It is only incumbent on us to take note of 
these new factors in the foreign policy of our neighbor and 
to keep a watchful eye on the developments of events. 

If Turkey has now to some extent tied her hands and has 
taken to the hazardous line of supporting one group of bel- 
ligerents, the Turkish Government evidently realizes the 
responsibility it has thereby assumed. But that is not the 
foreign policy the Soviet Union is pursuing, thanks to 
which it has secured not a few successes in the sphere of 
foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union prefers to keep its hands free in the 
future as well, to go on consistently pursuing its policy of 
neutrality and not only not to help the spread of war but 
to help strengthen whatever strivings there are for the 
restoration of peace. 

We are confident that the policy of peace the USSR has 
been consistently pursuing holds out the best prospects for 
the future as well. And this policy we will pursue in the 
region of the Black Sea, too, confident that we shall fully 
insure its proper application as the interests of the Soviet 
ny and of the States friendly to the Soviet Union de- 
mand, 


Soviet-Japanese Relations 


Now, as regards our relations with Japan. There has 
recently been certain improvement in Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions. The symptoms of this improvement have been ob- 
servable since the recent conclusion of the Moscow agree- 
ment, as the result of which the well-known conflict on 
the Mongolian-Manchurian border was liquidated. 

For several months, or, to be more precise, in May, 
June, July and August and up to the middle of September, 
hostilities took place in the Nomannan district in the vicin- 
ty of the Mongolian-Manchurian border between Japa- 
nese-Manchurian and Soviet-Mongolian troops. 

During this period all arms, including airplanes and 
heavy artillery, were engaged in action and the battles were 
sometimes of a very sanguinary character. This absolutely 
unnecessary conflict exacted rather heavy casualties on our 
side and casualties several times heavier on the Japanese- 
anchurian side. 


Finally, J apan made proposals to terminate the conflict 
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and we willingly met the Japanese Government’s wishes. 

As you know, the conflict arose owing to Japan’s en- 
deavor to appropriate part of the territory of the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic and thus forcibly change the Mon- 


golian-Manchurian border in her own favor. Such a uni- 
lateral method of action has to meet a resolute rebuff and 
it has once again demonstrated its utter unsoundness when 
applied to the Soviet Union or its allies. 

While the example of luckless Poland has recently dem- 
onstrated how little pacts of mutual assistance signed by 
some of the European great powers are sometimes worth, 
what happened on the. Mongolian-Manchurian border has 
demonstrated something quite different. It has demonstra- 
ted the value of pacts of mutual assistance to which is ap- 
pended the signature of the Soviet Union. 

As for the conflict in question, it was liquidated by the 
Soviet-Japanese agreement concluded in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 15 and peace has been fully restored on the Mongo- 
lian-Manchurian border. Thus the first step was made 
toward improvement of Soviet-Japanese relations. 

The next step is the formation of a joint frontier com- 
mission, consisting of representatives of the Soviet-Mongo- 
lian and Japanese-Manchurian sides. This commission will 
have to examine certain disputed frontier questions. There 
is no doubt that if good will is displayed, not only on our 
part, the method of businesslike examination of frontier 
questions will yield good results. 

In addition, the possibility has been established of starting 
Soviet-Japanese trade negotiations. It must be admitted 
that the development of Soviet-Japanese trade is in the in- 
terests of both countries. 

Thus we have reason to speak of the beginnings of im- 
provement in our relations with Japan. It is difficult as 
yet to judge how far we may reckon on rapid develop- 
ment of this tendency. We have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain how far the ground for it has been prepared in Japa- 
nese circles. For our part I must say that we look with 
favor on Japanese overtures of this kind and we approach 
them from the viewpoint of our fundamental political posi- 
tion and our concern for the interests of peace. 


The USSR Guards Its Neutrality and Works for Peace 


Finally, a few words about war contraband and the ex- 
port of arms from neutral countries to belligerent countries. 
The other day the Soviet Government’s note in reply to 
Great Britain’s notes of September 6 and 11 was published. 
Our note explains the views of the USSR on the subject of 
war contraband and states that the Soviet Government can- 
not regard as war contraband foodstuffs and fuel for the - 
noncombatant population and clothing, and that to prohibit 
the import of articles of mass consumption is to condemn 
children, women, old people and the sick to suffering and 
starvation. 

The Soviet Government declares in this note that such 
questions cannot be settled by unilateral decision, as Great 
Britain has done, but must be settled by common consent 
of the powers. 

We expect that neutral countries, as well as public opin- 
ion in Great Britain and France, will recognize the justice 
of our position, and will take measures to prevent the war 
between the armies of the belligerent countries from being 
turned into a war against children, women, old people and 
the sick. 

-In any event our country, as a neutral country that is 
not interested in the spread of war, will take every measure 
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to render the war less devastating, to weaken it and to 
hasten its termination in the interests of peace. From this 
standpoint the decision of the American Government to 
lift the embargo on the export of arms to belligerent coun- 
tries raises justified misgivings. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the effect of this decision will not be to weaken war 
and hasten its termination, but on the contrary to inten- 
sify, aggravate and protract it. Of course, this decision 
may insure big profits for American war industries. But 
one asks, can this serve as any justification for lifting the 
embargo on the export of arms from America? Clearly it 
cannot, 

Such is the international situation at the present moment. 
Such are the principles of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 








Proclamation of the National Assembly of 
Western Ukraine 


The Popular Assembly of Western Ukraine, consisting 
of delegates elected by over 90 per cent of the people, meet- 
ing at Lvov on October 27th, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing proclamation on the incorporation of Western Ukraine 
into the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic: 


“The Ukrainian people in the former Polish state were 
doomed to extinction. Its lot was to be oppressed, destroyed 
and plundered. The Polish gentry did everything possible 
to Polonize the Ukrainian population, to prohibit even the 
word ‘Ukrainian,’ replacing it by the words ‘Bydlo’ and 
‘Khlop’ (offensive words). 

“The Ukrainian peasants were deprived of land. Ukrain- 
ian workers and office employees were refused work at the 
factories, industrial plants and offices. Ukrainians were not 
accepted into educational institutions. The native Ukrainian 
language was being extirpated. An attempt was being made 
to wipe out Ukrainian culture. 

“All this repeatedly gave rise to a storm of protest— 
peasant revolts against the colonial regime of the ruling cir- 
cles of gentry-ridden Poland. 

“But an end has come to the days of oppression and dis- 
franchisement. By will of the entire multi-national Soviet 
people, on instructions of the Soviet Government, the Red 
Army liberated, for all time, the people of West Ukraine 
from the power of Polish landlords and capitalists. 

“At assemblies and meetings the people unanimously ex- 
pressed their inflexible will to merge in the fraternal family 
of peoples of the great Soviet Union and to be incorporated 
in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. For only in the 
Soviet Union, where the workers and peasants are in power, 
has the exploitation of man by man been abolished and 
mutual assistance of peoples in all branches of economic and 
public life has been realized. For only in the Soviet Union 
is the full blossoming of national culture—popular culture in 
a real sense—possible for each people. For only in the So- 
viet Union has the feeling of mutual distrust among peoples 
vanished and in place of the national discord cultivated 
by the bourgeoisie the friendship of peoples has grown and 
strengthened. 

“In the Soviet Union the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public flourishes. Hundreds of powerful factories and in- 
dustrial plants have been built where a working class is 
employed that knows nothing of exploitation. The Ukrainian 
peasantry has grown up and become economically strong, pos- 
sessing the entire land and cultivating it with the latest 
technique. 

“Soviet Power and the Communist Party have created all 
conditions for the blossoming of a really popular Ukrainian 
culture—Soviet culture. The Ukrainian language is the state 
language. The sons and daughters of the peoples of the 
Soviet country occupy leading posts in all spheres of political, 
economic, cultural and public life. The young people of the 
Soviet Ukraine are guaranteed full possibilities of studying, of 
mastering the heights of science in their native language. 
The people of West Ukraine know this. 
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“The Popular Assembly expresses its firm conviction that 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will satisfy this request of the people of West Ukraine, that 
in a single and harmonious family of peoples of the USSR 
under the leadership of the Communist Party of Bolsheviks 
it may follow the path of a new and happy life. 

“Long live Free Soviet Ukraine! Long live the fraternity 
of peoples! Long live the Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
fatherland of the working people of the entire world!” 

The Popular Assembly also unanimously adopted a declara. 
tion regarding State Power in West Ukraine, which read ip 
part: 


“Gentry-ridden Poland, which maintained itself on the 
basis of oppression of millions of Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians 
and of Polish working people, collapsed. ‘The Red Army 
fulfilling the will of the great Soviet people, stretched out a 
hand of fraternal aid to the working people of West Ukraine 
—liberated them from the oppression of Polish landlords and 
capitalists. Before the working people of West Ukraine q 
free road to a new and happy life is opened. The liberated 
people have received the possibility freely—as the real masters 
of their destiny—to decide the question as to what state power 
to establish on their land... . 

“On the basis of the experience of all revolutions, on the 
basis of the experience of the fraternal peoples of the Soviet 
Union, it is proved that only Soviet Power gives real ex- 
pression to and is the defender of the interests of the working 
people. All the many centuries of the history of mankind 
go to prove that any other power represents naked domina- 
tion and the unbridled license of a handful of exploiters. , , , 

“There can be no real liberty and equality of rights, where 
there are exploiters and exploited. Only the Soviets guar- 
antee the power of the majority of people—of the working 
people—over the minority, the handful of parasites and ex- 
ploiters. The Soviets are the power of workers and peasants, 
Only the Soviets are the most democratic state power; only 
through the Soviets does the entire laboring people really 
participate in the administration of state, in the building of a 
free and happy life for itself. 

“In the Soviets is embodied the alliance of workers and 
peasants—an alliance that has made the Soviet State an in- 
vincible force. Through the Soviets the working class and 
its vanguard—the Communist Party of Bolsheviks—lead the 
construction of Socialism. 

“Only the Soviet Power creates conditions for the flourish- 
ing of the talents of the people, for promotion from among the 
people of leaders and organizers of various branches of state 
economic and public life. Only the Soviet Power is capable 
of abolishing all national oppression, discord and enmity be- 
tween nations and ensuring collaboration and friendship of 
the working people of all nationalities. 

“Giving unanimous expression to the will of the liberated 
people of West Ukraine, following the example of the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian Popular Assembly 
proclaims the establishment of Soviet Power on the entire 
territory of West Ukraine. Henceforth all power in West 
Ukraine belongs to the working people of town and country 
in the shape of Soviets of Deputies of the Working People. 

“The Ukrainian Popular Assembly declares the unbending 
will of the people of West Ukraine to defend and uphold 
the Power of the Soviets against all onslaughts from wherever 
they may come. The Ukrainian Popular Assembly expresses 
its firm confidence that the establishment of Soviet Power, 
guided by the Communist Party of Bolsheviks, will lead to 
the flourishing of the productive forces, the popular well- 
being and the culture of the people of West Ukraine.” 

Similar action was taken by the Popular Assembly of 
Western Byelo-Russia. 


Admission of New Areas into USSR 


On November first, at the Fifth Extraordinary Session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in Moscow, attended by 
elected delegates from Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia, the Western Ukraine was officially admitted into the 
Soviet Union by unanimous vote. The Western Ukraine wi 
become a part of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic. Similar 
action, incorporating Western Byelo-Russia into Soviet Byelo- 
Russia, was taken at the following session. 
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all the workers—Comrade Stalin, un- 
der whose leadership we have become 
forever free from the hated Polish 
gentry and colonizers.” 

At the direction of the meeting this 
protocol was signed by the peasants of 
the village of Kamenka, formerly of the 
Tarnopol province. 


Ilya Stefanchuk, Stefan Smo- 
chilo, Vassily Drobotsky, Ivan 
Boron, Mikhail Romanchuk, Ev- 
dokia Sadovskaya, Piotr Prishl- 
yak, Ilya Bomba, Franzus Zeylik, 
Pavlina Smachila. 

Tzvestia, September 24 
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